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| made from Wine.” 


re | “A genuine old Brandy 
Medical Press, August 1899. 
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MARTELL'S 
| THREE STAR BRANDY. 


“ Particularly suitable 
for medicinal purposes.” 
Lancet, July 1899. 











Join Brinsmead & Sons’ 
PIANOS _ 


Have gained the HIGHEST DISTINCTION ever conferred on a 
Pianoforte Maker— 


The Cross of oo LEGION of HONOUR. 


BRINSMEAD PIANOS 


Are CELEBRATED throughout the WORLD 


For their PERFECTION of TONE and TOUCH, 

; For their HIGH QUALITY and EXQUISITE FINISH, 
For their DURABILITY in EVERY CLIMATE, and 
For their UNIQUE CONSTRUCTIONAL INGENUITY. 
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of working. 
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price 10/6 EacH. 


For Ornamental Pens, see ‘‘S’’ Price List. 


ChE WOST cypewriter Co., Ltd., 


50 HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


West End Defdt: 303 OXFORD STREET. 
ae 


é PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION TO 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


(LTD.) 
Pianoforte Makers to T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and H.M. the King of Italy. 


18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
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MAPLE & CO 


Extension of Departments 


TRUNKS 
TRAVELLING BAGS 
SUIT CASES 
DRESSING BAGS 


AND 
ARTICLES FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE. 
The Best Goods at Popular Prices. The ‘‘PRINCE’S”’ Trousers Press in Ash stained 


LONDON AND PARIS, walnut, mahogany, or green, with very strong 


clamps and screws, 19/6 complete. 




































DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 


1,000 feet above sea-level. 





Centre of the picturesque Peak District. Pure Air. Charming Scenery. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c, 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE, 82° FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &c. 
Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 






































ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, | EXMOUTH, IMPERIAL HOTEL.—Unrivalled for Winter 
and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James CLARKE, M. D., says: *‘ A fort- Residence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate. 
ght at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft Atlantic Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. East Devon Fox Hounds, 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor, 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. H. W. HAYWARD. | 
BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL.—Desirable SANDGATE.— BOTAL KERT renee, © Coveutite cooert | 
aa een, 8 in yen spnee | Seated pea, ane feet ne aot, ome wee. grounds, facing the sea. Redecorated and refurnished. New Coffee-room, Smoking» 
n — ecte D snes nort - wg : ir dry . A oe 2 Minwal * Bath um ‘lliards. room, and Conservatory have recently been added. a minutes from Folkestone, 
— pe hy samen mnibus free to and from dot Miner aths. illiards, | Omnibus meets all trains Sandgate Station. J E. TANARE, Proprietor. 
. OUTHSEA.—ROYAL BEACH MANSIONS HOTEL.— 
BOURNEMOUTH. —HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL. Unrivalled S Largest in Southsea, splendidly situated on the beach ; ards nearer the sea 
sition, West Cliff, full south. Splendid seaview. Table d’hote (separate tables), than any other public hotel on the line of marine terraces. E Ectirely redecorated Pas- | 
Supplies from Alderney Dairy Farm. Telephone 27. senger lift. Special terms en fension for winter months. Entirely under new | 
J. KILNER, Proprietor. management.—M. ECCLES, Manageress. 
10 THE WORLD-RENOWNED HEALTH-RESORT NEAR THE RHINE. 
Celebrated Mineral Springs, 155°75 deg. Fahr. 
RIVIERA TREATMENT ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
CAN OBTAIN | Beautiful @ Grape Cure 
Walks and i es a n from 
FE ol E O U 44 LO O K Excursions, September, 
Unequalled success in curing Gout, Rheumatism, Paralysis, Diseases of the Respiratory and 
ROM AL + LE ’ 4 P 
FROM ALL THE LEADING Digestive Organs, Nervous Derangements, &c. Large variety of Entertainments and Amuse- 
ments in the Kurhaus during the whole year. Agreeable social life. English Church. 
: J 
SOCESLERA, SIOGES AND Prospectus free on application to the STAEDTISCHE KURVERWALTUNG. | 
LIBRARIES. P 
| ! (0) CYCLES PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Embody ALL the Latest Practical Improvements. y OTE L AND REST AUR ANT 
ANY KIND OF BRAKES FITTED TO ORDER. OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 
S E 
THE ROVER CYCLE CO., LTD. (late J. K. Starley & Ce., Lta.), . | 
Meteor Cycle Works, COVENTRY. Telegrams: ‘‘ Carlton Hotel, London.” 
Lonvow; 4 and 5 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. ; 157 New Bond Street, W. Telephone : ** 1600 Gerrard.” 
19 and 20 Old Bailey, E.C. (Repairs Dept.) C. RITZ, General Manager. 
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| 
LYCEUM.— Mr. F. R. BENSON, — SHAKESPEARE | PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, SUNNYDOWN, 


SEASON.—TO-NIGHT, TWELFTH NIGHT, at 8, for Four Evening 
performances and MATINEE, TO-DAY (Saturday) at 2. 
Box Office from ro till 10 (Mr. H. Scarisbrick). 


ST: JAMES’S. RUPERT OF HENTZAU. 
LAST NIGHTS. 

EVERY EVENING at 8.30 (doors at 8). 

MATINEE TO-DAY (SATURDAY) at 2.30. 

Mr. GeorGE ALEXANDER as Rudolf Rassendyll. 








THE MAN OF FORTY. 
3y WALTER Friru. 
Will be produced on WEDNESDAY, 28th inst. 
Box Office (Mr. E. Arnold) 10 till ro. 


ST. JAMES'S. 
MAJESTY’S THEATRE. MR. TREE, 
EVERY EVENING, at 8, SHAKESPEARE’S 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 
(With the whole of Mendelssobn’s Music). 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2. 


ROYALTY THEATRE, Shaftesbury Avenue.—Under the 
management of Mrs. PATRICK CAMPBELL. 
EVERY EVENING at 9, MAGDA, Preceded, at 8, by MRS, JORDAN, 
ACTRH#SS. 
MATINEE of MAGDA, WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS at 2.30. 


({ LOBE. 





HER 








Lessee, Mr. JOHN HARE. 

(Under the management of Mr. Richaro LAmbart.) 

EVERY EVENING at o, an Original Farce, entitled, 
NURSE!! By Cio Graves. 

__ Messrs. Sydney Brough, Mark Kinghorne, Alfred Maltby, Fred Eastman, Lawrence 
d'Orsay, William Cheeseman, Oswald Yorke, Berton, Smith, Ferris, Dance ; Mesdames 
Ethel Clinton, Beverly, Sitgreaves, Zerbini, Griffin, and Lottie Venne. 

At 815, A BROKEN O, by CuarcLes Tuurssy. 
MATINEE, Wednesday, the 28th, and every Wednesday, at 2.30 P.M. 
Box Office open daily from 10 till ro. 





SAVOY. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.15. 
THE ROSE OF PERSIA, 
By Basit Hoop and ArtuurR SULLIVAN. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30. 
Box Office, 9 to 11 P.M. R. D'OYLY CARTE, Manager. 


(GGAIETY THEATRE.—Lessee and Manager, Mr. GEORGE 

EDWARDES.—EVERY EVENING, at 8, MATINEE EVERY SATUR- 
DAY, at 2,a Musical Play entiled THE MESSENGER BOY. 
(Mr. Oxley) open daily from 1o till 6 and 8 till ro. 


AVENUE THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. FRANK CURZON, 
Sole Manager, Mr. CHARLES HAWTREY. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.45, a New Play, entitled 
A MESSAGE FROM MARS. 

Mr. Charles Hawtrey, Mr. Arthur Williams, Mr. G. S, Titheradge, Mr. C. M. 
Lowne; Miss Bella Pateman, Miss Hilda Hanbury, Miss Lydia Rachel, Miss Emily 
Spiller, Miss J. Bateman, &c. At 8, A bD ADMIRER. Doors 7.45. 

MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 3. 





Box Office 








s;UILDFORD. 

The House stands in 8 acres of ground, at an elevation of nearly 500 feet, and faces 
south. There are Fiv s Courts, acovered Gymnasium and a Workshovo. BOYS are 
PREPARED for Scholarship and Entrance Examinations at the Public Schools. 
Inclusive Fees 80 or 100 guineas a year according to age 


Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 


BLUNDELL'S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON (5 hours 

from London).—Headmaster: A, L. FRANCIS, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 13 Assistant-Masters.—Modern buildings, including chapel, 
gymnasium, physical laboratory, &c., on site of 10 acres in country, mile from Tiverton. 
5 boarding-houses ; and Junior House, under School Chaplain. Boys prepared for 
Universities, Army and Navy, and Home and Indian Civil Services. Scholarships and 
Exhibitions at Universities of annual value of £603; and other privileges. Board and 
Tuition, under 14, 24 guineas ; over 14, 26 guineas per term ; junior house, 20 guineas.— 
For prospectus, &c., apply E. F. C. CLARKE, Tiverton. 








OWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS.— 
Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance, and Scholarship; Navy, &c. Most 
healthy locality (¢eath-rate 8°9). Nine miles from King’s Cross. Fees from £60 a year. 
Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. ASHWIN, M.A., 
Pemb. Coll., Camb. ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon. 


WAR wile kK S € FF. @.@, & 
(Chartered by Edward the Confessor). ; 
Chairman of Governors.— The Right Honourable THE EARL OF WARWICK. 
First-grade Public School. Fees, £60. Modern Buildings in Country, 
near Warwick. 

Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, &c. Junior House for Boys from 8. 
SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (435 and £20) on APRIL 3rd and 4th. 

For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


PRIVATE TUITION offered to a limited number of GEN- 

TLEMEN'’S SONS by an old Rugbeian and Cambridge man who has had eight 
years’ successful experience of Tuition. Great advantages afforded to those going to 
the Universities, or who are taking up Engineering ax a_profession.—Addcess 
A. ELSEE, Esq., M.A., Burlington House, Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 











NITED SEZEVICES CO.LL’E-G:B, 
WESTWARD HO! NORTH DEVON. 
NAVY CLASS now started under a Special Instructor.—For prospectus, &c, 
apply to Lieut.-Colonel C. RUSSELL, Secretary, United Services College, West- 
ward Ho! 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, Gow:r Street, W.C. 
Headmaster—J. LEWIS PATON, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. ; 
SUMMER TERM commences Monday, April 30. The School is carried on in 
strict accordance with the principles laid down by the Founders of University College, 
and is organised as a first-grade modern and classical school 
Examinations for Four Entrance Scholarships will be held on June 19. 
For prospectus apply at the Office, Gower Street, W 


WC, 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 











BRITISH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY is open to appoint Agents in all 
parts of the World.—Applications to be addressed ‘‘ Brirrin,” care of Street's Agency, 
30 Cornhill, London, E.C 
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UNION-CASTLE LINE 


OUTH AFRICAN ROYAL MAIL 
SERVICE. 


LONDON and SOUTHAMPTON to CAPE COLONY, | 


NATAL, BEIRA, and MAURITIUS. 


Steamers. London. ampton. 

*BRITON 

(via Madeira) ..........eeeeee — Mar. 24 
*CARISBROOK CASTLE 

(via Madeira) ......sseeeeeees Mar, 30 Mar. 31 
+GOTH 

(via Teneriffe) ........ pneeaes ° ~ Mar. 31 
*SCOT , 

(via Madeira) ....seeesesseees — April 7 
GARTH CASTLE 

(via Las Palmas) ..........+.+. Apl. 6 Apl. 7 


* Royal Mail Steamer. + Intermediate Steamer. 


Union-Castle Special Express Trains leave Waterloo for 
Southampton every Saturday. 


Apply to Donald Currie & Co., Managers, 4 Fen- 
church Street, and 96 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, London, E.C. 


AFRICAN BANKING 


CORPORATION, 


Limited. 





Heap OrFice: 
43 to 446 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 





Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 





Boarp oF Drrectors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company; Thomas Rudd, Esq., 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; William James Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 


Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr’'s Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


BRANCHES IN SoutH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William’s Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency 1n America (New York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tarned on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 


HOULDER BROTHERS & CO0., Limited. 





South- 


| 


j 





| 
| 


| 





| 


| 


| 


FOR QUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, | 


HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS, 


Tons. | Tons. 
Hornsy GRANGE .. 3,750 | EtstrEE GRANGE .. 6,000 
OviInGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 | Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 
Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 | Bracon GRANGE .. 6,400 
LaNnGTon GRANGE .. 9,200 RIpPiNGHAM GRANGE 9,200 
DenTON GRANGE .. 9,200 | SouTHERN Cross .,. 7,300 


"hese splendid full-powered Steamships, « mployed in 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- 


THE POPULAR 


SCOTCH 


‘BLACK WHITE” 





ny 4 
Seeven wary mance 
Cae ee 


JAMES BUCHANAN &CO, 


SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS. 
By Appointment to 


H.M. tHe QUEEN 


AND H.R.H. 


THE PRINCE or WALES, 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, 


Limited. 
Established 1879. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877. 
Subscribed Capital—£2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of £18 
iss. each. Paid and called, £750,000. Reserve Fund, 
4463,000. Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, 





Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King | 
Elizabeth, | 


William’s Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia, 
bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 
Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 
Bethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East Africa: 
Beira, Lourenco Marques. 

Boarp oF Directrors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esq., 


Chairman; A. Barsdorf, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq., | 


M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq. ; 
Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John Young, Esq. 

General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with South Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 

Capital Paid-up, £2,405,753. Reserve Fund, 
41,232,876. Undivided Profits, £238,552. 
Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL, 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 





LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 


COMMITTEE : 








gers. All the latest improvements, including smoking room, Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 


baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- 
tric light, &c. Dining saloons and state rooms amidships. 


For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 
of the Company, 


146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


14 Water Street, Liverpool. 

30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 

337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 

446 Calle San Martin, Rosario. 
Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata. 
63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts of | 


| Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 


and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


| OCEAN SERVICES 
iF p A AND ROUND THE 
of «f= WORLD TRIPS. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 
HAWAII. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. 





‘YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- 
HAI, HONG KONG, 


| FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS, 


For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Pas- 
senger Department, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
|67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Coekspur 
| Street, S.W. Agency of Allan, American, 
|Cunard, Dominion, New Zealand Shipping, 

Norddeutscher, Orient, P. & 0O., Shaw Savill, 
| White Star, &c. 


SUNSHINE IN 
ALGERIA. 


ILLUSTRATED PROGRAMME FREE of COOK'S 
SELECTED CONDUCTED TOUR, leaving London, 
| April 11, occupying one month, visiting Paris, Marseilles, 
Tunis, Carthage, Constantine, Biskra, Sidi Okba, Batna, 
Ruins of Timgad and Lambessa, Setif, Kerrata, Gorge 
| du Chabet, Bougie, carriage through Kabylia District, 
| Fort National, Algiers, Blidah, &c. Inclusive fare, first- 
| class throughout, 50 guineas. 


THOS. COOK & SON, Ludgate Circus, London, 
| 
| 


| 
} 





and Branch Offices. 





UMION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(LIMITED), 


| ESTABLISHED 1837. 





INCORPORATED 188 





Paid-up Capital .......... sesses $1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ......+.+++++ eoece 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


| LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
| are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Colo- 
nies of Australia and New Zealand. 
| TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 
| 7x Cornhill, London, E.C, 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 


Extension of Cape Government System. 
The Shortest, Quickest, and Cheapest Route 
between 


EUROPE AND RHODESIA 





Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 
Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo, 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown 
daily at 9 ».m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for 
Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, 1st Class, 
£18 8s. 11d. ; and Class, £12 5s. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. 5d. 
Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Maib 
Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 
Railway (1,360 miles), 34 days. The Coach and Transport 
Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 
stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and 
districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 


Further particulars may be obtained on application at 
the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 
E.C. J, F. JONES, Secretary. 


WAR OFFICE. 





The Daily Telegraph says:—“‘The War Office are 
issuing an admirable recruiting poster for the Royal Regi- 
ment of Artillery, and it has not been ‘made in Germany,’ 
but at Newcastle-on-Tyne, by Messrs. Andrew Reid & 
Co. It is the best coloured poster ever issued by the 
Authorities, consisting of gorgeously and accurately de- 
picted scenes from gunners’ lives.” 


ANDREW REID & CO., Ltd., 
SPECIALISTS IN 
PICTORIAL ADVERTISING, 


| 50 GREY STREET, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
24 Cullum Street, London, E.C. 
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WHEREVER politicians meet, the prospects of a dissolu- 
tion at the close of the present session are discussed. 
The Commander-in-Chief expects Lord Roberts to enter 
Pretoria on May 15, and Lord Wolseley has earned respect 
as a military prophet. Will the Government find in the 
éclat of that entry their opportunity for appealing to the 
electorate, and securing a national mandate for a re- 
construction in South Africa on British principles of self- 
government? Upon that question the Ministry will not, 
we imagine, come to a final decision until the happenings 
of the next three months can be more closely forecast, but 
in the minds of many of their supporters this year is not 
expected to close with the Parliament of to-day. There 
must, moreover, be changes in the Ministry itself, even 
should the present Government receive a renewal of the 
confidence of the electorate. Their greatest hope of 
receiving that renewed confidence lies in the total absence 
of leadership, or even of definite views, upon the Oppo- 
sition benches—an absence deplorable at any time froma 
national point of view, and especially deplorable at such 
a time of crisis as this. For if the Liberal party only 
saw it, as Sir Edward Grey showed in his speech this 
week that he sees it, they might find a great work before 
them, not in decrying the Imperialism which is and must 
be, but in keeping it within lines of freedom, tolerance, 
and non-aggression. 


Tuis speech of Sir Edward Grey at the City Liberal 
Club on Tuesday, with its frank admission of the present 
unfavourable condition of the Liberal party, gives occasion 
once more to observe that it is the Liberal party and not 
Liberalism which is under a cloud. There should be no 
need to assert that Liberalism as a political principle cannot 
perish. By this time the overwhelming national sentiment 
evoked by the war has proved to demonstration that anti- 
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Imperialism as a political theory is an impossibility. If 
the old Liberal will not learn that lesson, then he must 
give place to the younger Liberal. Indeed, it may 
be doubted whether the final passing of the old 
Liberal, with his outworn theories and narrow views 
of external policy, is not the one remaining impediment to 
the resuscitation of Liberalism. For the new Liberalism, 
with its larger outlook upon our national responsibilities, 
there are tasks in plenty. There is first the Empire—to 
help to reorganise and start it upon a new task of united 
effort. Has Liberalism—whether it be called historically 
Whiggery or Radicalism—ever had a more inspiring 
work? Are not the younger men even now fretting in 
their party-prison to be at it? There is Ireland. Ere 
Ireland be thoroughly welded to the Empire, Liberal 
principles of equality must be recognised. Agriculture, 
with its problem of how to get men back to the land ; the 
housing of the poor in towns ; the progress of education 
and its harmonisation with national wants: on all and 
every social question along the path of which lies progress 
Liberalism cannot be dumb, but must speak and act. For 
the mission of Liberalism, under whatever name it may 
historically have been known, has always been to snatch 
ideas from the ideally perfect society and embody them in 
practical politics. That mission can never fall out of 
national life, least of ali in England. To-day this 
Liberalism lies buried under the weight of outworn creeds 
stubbornly held by the older men. The new men are 
ready when their elders have passed away or consented 
to retire, and in due time we shall again have our 
eager Liberal Opposition and also our Liberal Govern- 
ments abreast once more of the problems of the time, and 
ready to take their part in solving them and making 
history. 


Some talk of a Ministerial appeal to the electorate on a 
bold scheme of Imperial Federation, which will give the 
Colonies the voice in Imperial councils to which their 
voluntary assumption of a share of the burdens of Empire 
in South Africa entitles them. Mr. John Redmond, even, 
in a ‘message to the friends of Ireland,” published in the 
New York Journal of Sunday, speaks of this big problem 
as now brought within the range of practical politics, and, 
of course, he sees in it Ireland’s opportunity for obtaining 
‘a further development of Irish self-government.” That 
curiously anonymous body, the Imperial Federation 
(Defence) Committee, has secured from Lord Salisbury a 
promise of ‘‘ serious consideration” for its proposals for 
an Imperial Council to watch over the interests of the 
Empire as a whole. But the question is a far larger and 
thornier one than this Committee, with its somewhat crude 
notions of proportionate money contributions from the 
Colonies to the Imperial Army and Navy, has as yet 
grasped, and there are obvious dangers in throwing it 
into the party fray on the eve of a general election. It is 
a problem for quiet, round-table discussion among the 
Queen’s Ministers from all parts of the Empire. 


DISSOLUTION 


‘(Let us be good and kind and affable to everybody,” 
they said. 
And the Constituencies winked the other eye. 


SENSIBLE Englishmen refuse to get excited over the 
pretty political skirmishings with which Irishmen are 
prefacing their cordial greeting of the Queen the week 
after next. We are sorry Mr. Dillon did not wear his 
bit of shamrock on St. Patrick’s Day; but the omission 
is not, after all, an event of momentous import, and we 
are sure that Her Majesty will be welcomed in true Irish 
fashion when once she reaches Dublin. Of far more 
significance than these momentary ebullitions was the 
deputation of Irish Unionist and Nationalist M.P.s and 
County and District Councilmen, which drew from Mr. 
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Horace Plunkett, on Tuesday, an appreciation of the 
excellent work awaiting the new Irish Agricultural and 
Technical Instruction Board so soon as it can get to 
business. Here there are no politics, but industrial 
development on truly national lines. Mr. Plunkett hopes 
to start the new machine by the middle of May, and we 
wish it a long and prosperous running. 


Mr. Broprick informed the House of Commons on 
Monday, in the best Foreign Office manner, that ‘‘ Her 
Majesty’s Government have taken, and will continue to 
take, all necessary steps to protect British interests in 
China.” On the same day we received from an ex- 
ceptionally well-informed correspondent in China details 
of the murder of Mr. Brooks at Chang-chia-tien in 
Shantung, by the Society of ‘‘ Boxers,” acting under the 
direct patronage of the late governor Yu Hsien, one of 
the Empress Dowager’s nominees. We should like 
Mr. Brodrick to say what steps the Foreign Office ‘‘ have 
taken and will continue to take” in this flagrant case. 
Our correspondent answers the question thus :— 


Since the murder of Mr. Brooks, the terrible old Empress 
Dowager has issued an edict which is a direct incentive to 
further assassination. This is the Empress whom the wives 
of the Foreign Ministers at the capital visited and kissed. Is 
it any wonder that the Empress Dowager laughs in her sleeve 
at both genders of the “foreign Devil”? But what are our 
authorities doing? What punishment is to be meted out to 
the assassins and the local officials who acquiesced in this 
sacrifice? Nothing. Germany took Kiao Chow for the 
murder of her subjects. Britain remains passive. J/¢’s only 
one more victim. Oh, British Legation at Pekin, bestir your- 
self! Do something, or shut the doors and leave the capital 
before your gate is covered with caricatures. 


Mr. PoweLt-WILiiAms’ reply in the House of Com- 
mons on Tuesday, to the speeches of Mr. James Lowther 
and Mr. McKenna on the subject of dishonest. Army 
contractors, suggests that the Government and the War 
Office still fail to appreciate an outburst of public indigna- 
tion in which party feeling has no place. The case,now 
brought so prominently before the public is flagrant; we 
wish we could believe it not to be typical. As a first step 
Contractor A gets himself on the War Office list, and 
works in hay until his shady tricks are discovered, 
and he is struck off the hay list. He changes his name 
and works in coal, and as the War Office are only looking 
out for him in hay as Contractor A, he passes triumphantly 
as Contractor Bincoal. Found outin coal, there is nothing 
to prevent him getting on again as Contractor C in boots ; 
the War Office are not expecting him in boots, and 
boots will serve his turn until the weary soldier has got to 
Bloemfontein on bare feet, and Lord Roberts has to 
telegraph remonstrances to the Government on the 
scandalously bad quality of the men’s foot-gear. Mean- 
while Contractors A, B, and C have pocketed their unholy 
profits, and months afterwards, under severe pressure, 
all Mr. Powell-Williams can do is to give their names to 
the public without such details of their firms as will act as 
a deterrent. And again, months afterwards, all the Law 
Officers of the Crown can do is to talk of the case 
as ‘funder consideration.” Where the case is flagrant 
it is not enough for the War Office to fall back upon 
its ancient traditions of erring contractors and easy- 
going inspectors. The public demand effective and 
prompt punishment which shall raise the supply of 
Army and Naval stores to the same level of honest 
performance as exists in ordinary commerce. The 
soldier who suffers in his person from bad food and 
clothing has no appeal; and it is this consideration of the 
suffering soldier that moves a public indignation which 
Mr. Powell-Williams and the War Office, thrusting aside 
all official and departmental obstacles, would do well to 
satisfy fully and fairly. Dishonest contracting would then 
become as dangerous as it should and must be. 
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THE new Code regulating elementary education during 
the present year is out. It is known by those mysterious 
people, its compilers, as Code 74. A melancholy if some- 
what anemic interest attaches to it. It is the last code 
ever to be issued by the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion. Appropriately enough, those ‘‘My Lords” cease to 
be on April 1 next, and on that foolish morning, before 
twelve strikes, they will have written R.I.P. in the dust 
upon each other’s backs. But although, like snowdrops, 
codes come and codes go, education still stands where 
education stood, and Great Britain remains one of the 
worst-educated countries the sun sometimes shines upon. 
Yet, my masters, during the year ended September 1808, 
Church of England schools received £ 3,451,684 ; ‘‘ British” 
schools, £484,310; Wesleyan schools, 4227,280; Board 
schools, £3,223,495; and Roman Catholic schools the 
magnificent sum of £489,341. The usual slight changes 
have been carried out in the usual conscientious if rather 
long-winded manner; but, underneath the Whitehall 
phrasing as to these, being alterations in the assessment 
of the grants—quite a substantial move-on—the recog- 
nition of a new kind of teacher, to be dubbed ‘‘ provisional 
assistant,” and the fact that the vast sum of £21,755 
is to be set aside for pensions to teachers as against the 
ridiculously small sum of £ 20,155 last year, there runs an 
unusual though quite genteel rivulet of suppressed excite- 
ment. When the Education Department and the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Artistic Jobbery are swept away, 
who of the officials will be found clinging to the stucco, 
who, Oh, who will be the Minister of Education, and 
what, Oh, what will he do to educate ? 


Tue University crews have been long enough upon the 
Thames to justify a reasonable forecast of the probabilities 
of the race. Cambridge have suffered only one disaster, 
the absence of Chapman upon military duty. The last 
three weeks’ history of the Oxford boat has been one solid 
catalogue of misfortunes. The crew had been practically 
decided upon when Hale was declared unfit, through a 
weakness of the heart. Then, before the Oxford men had 
been a week at Henley, Warre had to withdraw through 
an attack of scarlet fever. Recently Thornhill has become 
incapacitated through influenza, and Dutton, of the reserve 
brigade, has followed his lead. Even without any mis- 
fortunes at all, the Oxford boat would probably have been 
inferior to the Cambridge eight. As it is, the gentlemen 
of the turf classify the respective chances of the two in the 
ratio of three to one in favour of Cambridge. One's sym- 
pathy with Oxford is modified by the recollection that for 
the past ten years all the luck has fallento them. Anyhow, 
we all hope for a good race, and a win for the best crew. 


Ir has been an unusually full week musically. The 
1,500th ‘* Pop.” set one thinking again on the decline of 
these famous concerts. Why have ‘ Pop.’’ audiences so 
fallen away? Perhaps the absence of a permanent quartet 
has had as much to do with the matter as anything. 
Chamber music performances of the highest class can 
never be expected from scratch quartets. If Mr. Chappell 
could establish a permanent combination under the leader- 
ship, say, of that admirable artist Mr. Kruse, he might 
save the situation. ‘‘ Pop.” audiences are always most 
fastidious. The Bach Choir, like the ‘‘ Pops.,” has fallen 
onevil days. But there is no reason to suppose that reor- 
ganisation cannot effect the desired improvement, and the 
necessary steps have been decided on. Many members of 
the chorus have long since earned, by reason of advancing 
years, the right to retire. Though attended by more than 
one misfortune, the performance of the Mass in B minor 
on Tuesday was a creditable achievement. The chorus 
in particular distinguished themselves by the spirit and 
accuracy of their singing, while the solos were taken, for 
the most part in good style, by Miss Ethel Wood, Miss 
Ada Crossley, Mr. Gregory Hast, and Mr. Plunket Greene. 
Sir Hubert Parry conducted at short nctice in place of 
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Professor Stanford, indisposed, and we certainly lost 
nothing by the change. At the second Philharmonic, on 
Wednesday, Mr. Frederick Lamond, making a welcome 
reappearance in his native land, played Rubinstein’s Piano 
Concerto in D minor; while Mr. Louis Arens, a newcomer 
at these concerts, chose to be heard in nothing more novel 
than ‘‘Durch die Walder.” Of Mr. Coleridge Taylor’s 
‘‘ Hiawatha” music, performed in its entirety for the first 
time at the Albert Hall on Thursday, there will be other 
opportunities of speaking. Enough for the present to 
congratulate the Royal Choral Society on the devotion of 
at least one of their concerts to the production of a new 
work by a native composer. 


TO LORD ROSEBERY AND OTHERS 
By A LIBERAL CANDIDATE 


] SOMETIMES wonder if the rival Liberal leaders who are so 
anxious to impress upon the country the variety and vary- 
ing shades of their views, ever think of how they affect 
dificult Liberal candidatures. I also plead guilty to a 
wish that some of those who instruct us from London 
armchairs were in closer touch with the constituencies in 
whose interest they so often pretend to speak. 

Having had the good, or evil, fortune to be selected to 
capture a seat which has been Tory for over a dozen 
years, I look at these rivalries and counsels from a 
severely practical point of view. I can only win by 
getting the support of every Liberally inclined voter, and 
that is only possible when there is nothing in or about 
one’s party to create public distrust. 

Day by day hostile journals in the locality dwell upon 
Liberal divisions, ridiculing, accentuating, exposing the 
conflicting utterances of Liberal leaders. The Tory 
heckler comes armed with the query which of the branches 
of this divided host the candidate means to support. 
Why, asks one, do you differ from Mr. Morley and Dr. 
Clark? Do you, asks another, support the Campbell or 
the Bannerman? Are you with Lord Rosebery and Sir 
Edward Grey? asks the next, or with Sir William Har- 
court and the gentlemen from Wales? Are you in favour 
of the particular shade of Foreign policy represented by 
Sir Robert Reid or the ruddier tint of Mr. Asquith ? 

The candidate who is able to extricate himself with 
credit from the meshes of so portentous a catechism is 
not, it will be admitted, to be found at every hedgeside. 
My trouble is that I can never remember what particular 
view any of these gentlemen take. Before a heated 
audience their colours mingle into one another, like the 
hues of some deftly arranged Oriental fabric. Even in 
cold blood and in the solitude of one’s chamber, it is hard 
to remember which is which. There is a sense of con- 
fusion and a sound as of the clash of arms. But what 
each man is fighting for eludes the comprehension. 

We are told that the differences are deadly and 
irreconcilable. But if one regards political principles 
alone, it is hard to discover either the one quality or the 
other. When Mr. Morley was on trial at the Montrose 
Burghs, he had the choice of only two leaders. Asked 
which he would follow, he replied, deftly enough, that he 
“hoped to be able to co-operate with both.” The 
candidate who has the choice of a round dozen who 
believe that they are in deep disagreement is less happily 
Situated. Personally I am not dying for a leader, having, 
like many more of my party, somewhat of a belief that I 
can do a little in that way myself. But constituencies 
like to feel that their members are not isolated units, and 
that they go to Parliament with some prospect of co- 
Operation for the common purposes of the party. 

There is no need to philosophise on the causes which 
have brought about these real or apparent divisions. We 
have just emerged from a lengthy period of severe party 
discipline, when devotion to a great leader had bent the 
bow of party loyalty so far that there was certain to be a 
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rebound. Philosophy of this sort, however, brings little 
comfort. It only suggests the thought that had Mr. 
Gladstone been here still, or had left one who adequately 
filled his place, there is no question of political principle 
involved on which the. whole forces of Liberalism could 
not be rallied.. To be a member of a party means of 
necessity some sacrifice of individuality. Such sacrifice 
as is necessary would now be cheerfully made were there 
anyone strong enough or acceptable enough to overcome 
the petty rivalries that have arisen between individuals. 

That the action of Lord Rosebery, of Sir William 
Harcourt, and of Mr. Morley has been purely mischievous 
comes home to one every day- when face to face with the 
electors. Their resignations, from the point of view of 
party unity, have done enormous harm without any national 
justification and without any compensating good. It 
would be futile to: attempt to apportion blame. It is 
enough to repeat here that there has been no adequate 
cause in the trend of public affairs, and one is compelled 
to the conclusion that private and personal differences 
have had more than their share in guiding public action. 
Lord Rosebery, as in some respects the most potent and 
in others the strongest of the three, must take the primary 
share of responsibility. Time is on his side. He has 
wealth and leisure. He is independent of popular caprice. 
He could afford to be generous. He could sacrifice much 
for the sake of co-operation and be none the poorer. He 
has been anything but serviceable to his party for the last 
three or four years. He ‘has borne none of its responsi- 
bility. He has hovered round it, leaving the impression 
that any moment he might descend, and so creating dis- 
traction when he might have promoted cohesion. To be 
a successful party leader in these days a man must 
bear many rebuffs and: much vexation. If he is not 
prepared for this he is not fitted for political leader- 
ship, and it were better for him to seek some more 
tranquil occupation. It may not be possible to win 
over some who are lost. But there is a future for 
those who remain, and Lord Rosebery would do himself 
no harm with the country if he showed a little more of 
that workableness with colleagues which is essential to 
every democratic leader and which hitherto has not been 
so apparent as certain other of his virtues. He speaks on 
Foreign policy with a voice that the country usually loves 
to hear; but he only accentuates the difficulties of his 
party and does a doubtful public service in a speech such 
as that which he delivered a short month ago in the House 
of Lords. No doubt it is true that the Liberal party will 
never be reorganised on-a basis of pusillanimous and 
parochial interpretation of the mission of this country 
abroad. But neither can it be built up again upon founda- 
tions of an indefinite military and naval expansion. Lord 
Rosebery only increases the perplexities of those who have 
to reckon with an electorate in whom the love of freedom 
is deeply seated, and who refuse to believe that all man- 
kind is our enemy, when he plays with forces that are 
better ignored or kept in check. 

‘‘Liberal Imperialism” is not a happy rallying cry. 
The attempts to define Imperialism lead only to vagueness 
and vacuity. Party relationships to Foreign policy will be 
decided by wise men as opportunities arise. They cannot 
be decided in the lump. Large generalisations on so 
complicated a subject must always be dangerous. The 
pretence that there is a ‘Traditional Liberalism” in 
favour of so-called ‘‘ Little Englandism ” does not rest on 
facts. If we take the question of peace or war, the record 
of the one party is very much the record of the other. If 
we apply the test of annexation, it will be found that acre 
by acre and mile by mile Liberal Governments have added 
as much to the Empire as Tory Governments. If we take 
the treatment of small nationalities, we have the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria and the suppression of Arabi to put 
against even the worst interpretation of the Tory dealing 
with Kruger and his men. ‘The truth is that the Liberal 
party when in office shows itself alive to the necessities of 
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Empire. Its virtue only becomes troublesome when in 
Opposition. It is quite true that there is a Gladstonian 
tradition of chivalry, just as there is a tradition of Cobden 
and Bright. But some of these traditions we are not 
likely to revive, and others do not carry us very far. 

The threatened formation of rival leagues to represent 
in organised effort the contentions of different Liberal 
statesmen is a sign of the prevalent futility. Itis a new 
leverage of disruption, an additional outward and visible 
warning to the balancing elector not to give his vote to a 
party which is divided, and therefore inept. As a Liberal 
candidate, I cannot forget that one of the chief influences 
which brought about the Liberal defeat at the last general 
election was the action of a small section within the party 
who allied it in the public mind with projects of Socialistic 
legislation for the Parliamentary control of industry. It 
is some of the same people who are busiest in giving 
emphasis and expression to this new cause of division. 
They are acting within their rights, and in accordance, 
doubtless, with their views of public policy. But there 
can be no harm in telling thcm of the goal te which their 
action leads. 


PULPIT IMPRESSIONS 


IV—DR. LUNN AND THE REY. HUGH 
PRICE HUGHES 


SuNnDAY night last was a blowy, sleety night. I had 
promised myself that I would repair to St. James’s Hall, 
Piccadilly, and hear the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, M.A., 
ex: President of the Wesleyan Conference, Editor of the 
Methodist Times, and so forth. ‘‘He gets a big crowd 
there,” I had been advised, ‘‘ and you ought to go.” In 
view of the nature of the weather, I did not take the 
trouble to go early. ‘*On such a night,” I thought, ‘I 
am bound to have the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes pretty 
much to myself. Seats will be plentiful.” 

Behold me, therefore, as the clock struck seven, 
descending from a hansom before the unillumined portico 
of the aforesaid St. James’s Hall. In the atrium of 
the establishment I found a solitary helper, who waved 
me past the grand staircase into a sort of back 

passage. Here were two other helpers who waved 
me up a shortish back staircase, at the top of which 
stood helper No. 3. Helper No. 3 was quite young, 
and Scottish of accent. He informed me civilly that the 
‘‘¢ereat hall” had been full for some time, and that in 
‘this hall "—indicating with his thumb a gallery set round 
with ancient-looking wooden benches--Dr. Lunn would 
preach. I stepped into the gallery and made my way to 
the front row but one. As there are only three or four 
rows in all, the feat was not difficult. In front of me 
shone a by no means gigantic proscenium, which I at 
cnuce recognised as the customary setting of the Moore 
and Burgess Minstrels. Occupying chairs on the stage, 
and arranged in a semicircle, sat a score or so of women, 
with one man and a reading-desk in the midst of them. 
Each of the stalls beneath had its lolling and luxuriously- 
inclined occupant, and at one end of the empty orchestra 
there was a piano, upon which somebody was playing a 
hymn tune. The man behind the reading-desk I made 
out to be Dr. Lunn—Henry Simpson Lunn, stop-the-war 
letter-writer, who is a Doctor of Medicine and an ex- 
Wesleyan minister ; who edits Zvavel, and in the summer 
months runs a popular tourist agency, and who in the 
‘winter assists the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes with the 
West London Mission. He looks well on this side 
forty, has a fine head, beetling brows, a broad aquiline 
nose, a drooping, shaggy moustache, shaven chin and 
cheek, turn-down collar, heavy gold scarf ring, a frock- 
coat, a watch-chain of moderate massiveness, and a rather 
pretty signet ring. His style of oretory is brisk and 
emphatic, his delivery more or less effective, his tone 
somewhat sing-song and nasal. 
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After announcing sundry hymns, which we sang, and 
offering a prayer of the time-honoured, phraseographic 
type, Dr. Lunn read several verses from the sixth chapter 
of Matthew. On the 17th verse, ‘‘ But thou, when thou 
fastest,” he paused to remind us that we were now in Lent, 
that occasional fasts were not contrary to the principles of 
Dissent, and that fasting was an exercise which had been 
known to induce great spiritual edification. Then we 
proceeded with some of the other verses, disposed of a 
further hymn, and took up the collection. A collection 
before the sermon is not, I believe, usual. But we had 
it at St. James’s Lower Hall on Sunday night, and doubt- 
less the Mission knows what it is about in thus reversing 
horse and cart, so to speak. 

Dr. Lunn preached from the latter part of Matthew 
vi. 24—‘*‘ Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” Here was 
a fine text, one of the profoundest, wisest, truest, and 
most momentous pronouncements in the whole Scripture. 
And, not to beat about the bush, Dr. Lunn made but a 
very ordinary and perfunctory discourse out of it. Briefly, 
his exegesis might be summarised as follows :— 


Mammon meant wealth and the things that wealth could 
bring. 

The pursuit of wealth was an unholy and soul destroying 
pursuit. 

Yet the Lord’s people could not do without some degree 
of wealth. 

And if the Lord blessed a man with wealth he should 


“ give” at least a tithe, and “in the majority of cases,” much 
more. 


That, really, was about all, and it did not strike me as 
savouring much of Wesley. Of course, we had divagation 
and illustration by the way, including some sound re- 
marks on the virility of ideas, an apposite reference to John 
Bunyan, and a recital of that prehistoric tale of the man 
who jumped from a sinking ship with a belt of gold round 
his waist, missed the boat that waited to receive him, and 
perished miserably in the deeps—dragged down by his 
gold. 

Dr. Lunn, I should judge, is an extempore preacher, 
full of matter, possessed of no little eloquence, sincere, 
well-meaning, liberal-minded ; but prone to rely too much 
on his extemporaneousness and the small intellectual 
calibre of his audience. 

Preaching over, we were told that those of us who had 
come to hear the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes might go 
upstairs to the after-meeting. I went with others. There 
I found a considerable assemblage—area and galleries 
being alike packed—together with a large orchestra, 
mainly of strings, and the great organ under its dome of 
blue and stars. In front of the orchestra, at a little desk 
decorated with lilies, stood the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. 
He is a man of middle height, with faultlessly trimmed 
iron-grey hair and beard, remarkably good and well- 
fitting clerical habiliments, an easy and authoritative 
manner, and an altogether too shiny gold ring. He had 
evidently been preaching hard, and was now disposed to 
reap the reward of his efforts. He would ask those who 
felt themselves impressed, to rise by way of a testimony 
while the rest of the congregation engaged in silent 
prayer. Almost at once two or three persons got up, 
amid ejaculations of praise and thanksgiving from Mr. 
Hughes. Others followed at intervals, to the number, 
probably, of thirty. Then we fell back upon a hymn. 
Whereafter Mr. Hughes invited all and sundry who had 
testified, to walk into the consultation rooms. This the 
majority of them seemed loth to do. However, some of 
them went. I was pleased to see it. To the assistance 
of the wavering balance, women in the garb of nursing 
sisters were despatched. And at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings I left. 

Going forth by the Piccadilly exit I was confronted by 
two members of the Salvation Army, rattling boxes marked 
‘* Self-Denial Fund.” Such is life. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


REBELS GO FREE 
STRONG FEELING IN CAPE COLONY 
THE MILITARY ARRANGEMENTS 
(From Our Own Correspondent) 


(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 


Cape Town: Friday. 
Many reports are in circulation here, and will doubtless 
reach England, as to inefficiencies in the military arrange- 
ments. I have made inquiries, and can say emphatically 
that there is no ground for these assertions. The military 
arrangements could not now be more effective. 

Feeling runs strongly on the question of the treatment 
of Cape and Natal colonists caught red-handed in 
rebellion. They are now left at large, and loyalists, 
expelled from British territory and ruined by the Boer 
invasions, feel bitterly the injustice of this leniency to 
subjects of the Queen, who, having no grievance, helped 
to work this mischief, and are now left untouched. They 
contrast this clemency with the stern penalties passed 
upon British soldiers for looting, and also with the im- 
prisonment to which the honourable prisoners of war of 
the two Republics are subjected. There is no hesitancy 
in the opinion that punishment to British rebels should be 
prompt and effective. 


Diary of the War 


Saturday, March 17.—The Free State is won! Within 
an hour of Lord Roberts’ arrival a British police force 
is organised and establishes order in the capital. Guards 
reached Springfontein without opposition, and the railway 
is open from Bloemfontein to Capetown, thanks largely 
to that indispensable French Canadian, Colonel Girouard. 
Despatches from Methuen, ‘‘ explaining” Magersfontein, 
and Gatacre, detailing the Stormberg disaster, are pub- 
lished. Roberts sharply criticises Gatacre; leaves Methuen 
without comment—a most significant silence. 

Sunday, March 18.—Up to Saturday 400 Boers in the 
vicinity of Bloemfontein surrendered in terms of General 
Pretyman’s proclamation, promising security upon dis- 
armament. He invites the farmers to bring their produce 
to the military market for ready cash. 

Monday, March 19.—The Guards return to Bloemfon- 
tein, and report ‘‘line clear” to the South. The evidences 
of general surrender in the Free State increase. Boer 
guns have been given up at Belmont and Colesberg, and 
the commandos which opposed Clements and Gatacre are 
melting away. The rebels in the West are surrendering. 
Everywhere Roberts’ proclamation with conditions of the 
return of combatants to their farms, is eagerly sought 
after. Mafeking was holding out on the 13th inst., and 
relief must be near. Plumer’s scouts from the North are 
at Pitsani, only 14 miles from the town, and Methuen from 
the South reached Warrenton on the 16th in time to save 
the railway bridge. 

Tuesday, March 20.—News from Mafeking to the roth 
inst., when the enemy’s fire was slackening. Sir George 
White arrived yesterday at Capetown, but was too ill to 
land, and will probably come to England. Kitchener 
occupies Prieska, the centre of the rebel-rising in west 
Cape Colony, and the rebels lay down their arms. It is 
said that Carrington’s force will consist of 5,000 men, 
mostly Colonial horse, and will operate on the borders of 
Rhodesia, to guard against the Boer dispersal when 
Pretoria falls. Roberts’ force is resting and organising 
for the final advance against the Transvaal. 

Wednesday, March 21.—Steyn repudiates Roberts’ 
charge of the Boer abuse of white flag, and vaguely 
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accuses the British of firing on Boer troops after they 
had made signs of surrender. He also asserts—again 
vaguely and without details—that any explosive bullets 
used were those captured from the British. Roberts 
disdains further controversy with men who deny what he 
saw with his own eyes. Steyn circulates a notice 
denouncing as traitors all burghers who sign the declara- 
tion of surrender, and threatening them with death. The 
Boers blow up a bridge over the Modder north of Bloem- 
fontein. No later news from Mafeking. A Boer official 
return gives all Boer casualties to date as 4,351, the killed 
being 677. Grave doubt is thrown on its correctness. 
New Zealand emphatically endorses, through the Earl of 
Ranfurly, the rejection of intermediation by foreign 
Powers, encourages the policy of ‘‘ No more Republics,” 
and offers men to the utmost of its capacity in support of 
the Imperial policy of the Mother Country. Sir Alfred 
Milner leaves Capetown for the North—exactly why no 
one knows. 

Thursday, March 22.—The Boers in the North blow up 
three bridges on the line to Kroonstad. The further 
defence of the Free State is thus evidently abandoned. 
And note this particularly—a corps of young Boers is 
organised under an Imperial officer for police work in the 
neighbourhood of Bloemfontein, to guard abandoned farms 
from Kaffir looting. Snyman turns aside from the invest- 
ment of Mafeking to oppose Plumer’s advance. Sharp 
fighting ensues at Lobatsi, with indecisive results. Be- 
sides attempting to relieve Mafeking Plumer has to guard 
Rhodesia on his right flank. In Natal the Boers burn 
Pomeroy, and Buller is organising a stretcher corps. This 
points to an immediate advance through the passes. 

Friday, March 23.—Surrender by the Free Staters 
continues on so large a scale that Roberts sends out 
special small columns to register names and take over 
arms. Schreiner in Capetown gives instructions that the 
day following the relief of Mafeking shall be observed as a 
holiday. Feeling runs high in Cape Colony against the 
leniency shown to rebels of the Queen. 


The Empire of the Open Door 


The Tariff Imperialists are bestirring themselves in 
Canada once again, and their zeal commands our sym- 
pathy and admiration. All the more does it do so, because 
we know that a British tariff discrimination in favour of 
Colonial products is as impossible to-day as ever it was. 
Mr. Chamberlain, with all his political prestige, could not 
get it a place within the plane of practical English politics, 
and though the Opposition in the Dominion Parliament 
pass resolutions, and the Montreal and other Canadian 
Boards of Trade raise it again at the forthcoming Com- 
mercial Congress here, it can only prove an abortive effort. 
One pillar of the Empire’s strength is its Free Trade, and 
ours must remain the Empire of the Open Door, so far at 
least as the home markets are concerned. 


India 


Mr. Clinton Dawkin’s first Budget as Finance Minister 
for India, as summarised in the English papers of Thurs- 
day, throws interesting light upon the doleful predictions 
as to the future of India to which the famine has given 
rise, and on which a correspondent enlarges in another 
column. The accounts for 1898-99 yielded a surplus of 
over 2} millions sterling ; those for 1899-1900 promise a 
surplus of about like amount, and this despite heavy 
increases in expenditure, including over £2 on famine 
account. And even for the coming year, 1900-1901, with 
all its inevitable increases on famine and army accounts, 
a surplus of £160,000 is expected. Note, also, that in 
spite of adverse conditions the total volume of trade, ex- 
cluding Government transactions, compares as follows 
with the trade of the corresponding ten months of the 
preceding two years :—1897-98, £ 104,909,000 ; 1898-99, 
£109,298,000 ; 1899-1900, £115,361,000. Thus, despite 
her trials, India marches. 
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A Question of Phraseology ? 


A pamphlet-on the Appeal to the Privy Council, by the 
Right Hon. Chief Justice Day, P.C., is in private circula- 
tion, and has madea considerable impression. The learned 
South Australian judge insists mainly on the necessity for 
maintaining the right of appeal in constitutional differ- 
ences ; and appears to be of opinion that the Australian 
Commonwealth Bill leaves the right of private appeal 
undiminished, because ‘‘ the Royal prerogative cannot be 
lessened except by express words.” Section 74 certainly 
runs to the effect that the Queen may still grant leave to 
appeal except in inter-State matters. The concluding 
words, however, are, ‘‘ But the Parliament (ie. the 
Australian Parliament) may make laws limiting the matters 
in which such leave may be asked.” Surely these words 
are fairly express, and they contain the whole danger. If, 
as Chief Justice Day believes, the intention of the Bill is 
to maintain the option of appeal precisely as in the case 
of Canada, the whole dispute turns on a verbal alteration, 
or rather correction, to which the Australian delegates 
have ample power to consent. If not, on the other hand, 
the intention to step between the Australian citizen and 
his Sovereign becomes clear ; and equally clear is the duty 
of the Imperial Parliament to defeat it. Meantime, the 
City has become alive to the importance of the situation, 
and Reuter cables from Sydney that it is hoped that the 
criticisms of the Crown Law Officers will not materially 
affect the Constitution. 

Mr. Seddon’s cheerful assertiveness was never more 
useful than in his message to the British Government that 
New Zealand is unable to approve of any measure of 
independence being left to the Boer Republics. The 
moral support is so valuable that there was no danger of 
the constitutional intrusion being met with a snub, though 
the attitude of Victoria, when invited to send a similar 
message, was undoubtedly more virtuous and correct. 
Still, it is not by virtue or correctness that advance will 
be made on the road to an Imperial Union, but rather by 
such courage as Mr. Seddon’s. Mr. Reeves, the New 
Zealand Agent-General, has been instructed to ask for 
alterations in the Commonwealth Bill, leaving his colony 
at least an open door into the Commonwealth; and in 
this Mr. Reeves will probably be joined by the newly 
arrived representative of Western Australia. In any case, 
Mr. Reeves is to discuss the terms of a military and 
maritime arrangement between Maoriland and the new 
Commonwealth. His attitude on the Appeal question is 
understood to be thoroughly sound. 

One hundred and fourteen commissions in the Regular 
Infantry and the Royal Artillery have been offered to 
Australia. It is to be noted that suitable men are to be 
nominated by the Governors and Commandants. At the 
same time, several batteries of English Volunteer Artillery 
are to be reorganised on the Australian Militia model. 
The Huttonisation of our home forces has begun. 


TO THE MAN OF THE HOUR 
I 
Dr. Leyps, sir-— 
That is to say, your Excellency— 
Of what are you a doctor? and why are you excellent ? 
Really, truly, candidly, and without prejudice, 
And to provide a plain answer to a pair of plain questions, 
I do not know. 
II 
On referring, ‘however, 
To that Valhalla of undeparted greatness, 
* Who's Who,” 
I find you set forth pretty much as follows :— 


III 
Leypbs, Willem Johannes, 
Minister Plenipotentiary 
Of the South African Republic 
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Since 1898 : 

Born at Majelang, Java, 1859, 

Educated at Amsterdam University, 

Doctor of Law (cum laude) 

(Thanks, very much !) 

Attorney-General, South African Republic, 1884, 

Elected State Secretary, 1888, 

Justice of the Peace for the whole Republic, 1889 

(Just fancy }), 

Re-elected State Secretary, 1893 and 1897 ; 

Has written a book 

Called 

“De rechtsgrond der schadevergoeding voor preventieve hech- 
tenis ” 

(I beg that the printers will excuse me for quoting that title in 
full), 

Is the possessor of sundry recreations, 

Such, for example, 

As gymnastics, music, and art 

(Which hurt nobody). 


IV 
The Editor of “ Who’s Who,” 
Who no doubt understands all about poets, 
Will, I am sure, pardon my attempt 
To infuse a little Attic grace 
Into his bald statement of facts ; 
And, that being taken for granted, 
I will proceed. 


Dr. Leyds, 

I am not going to abuse you, 

I am not going to throw mud at you, 

I am not even going to advise you, 

I (these capital I’s are getting rather thick !)— 

I merely wish to point out, 

I merely wish to assure you 

(I think it wise to assure you) 

That, on the whole, you are a thorough Javanese gentleman, 
And that one way and another— 

—One way and another, mark me— 

You have been the saviour of the South African Republics. 


VI 
For contact with you— 
Affording as it has done 
Opportunity for sizing you up, as it were, 
Opportunity for observing the integrity and straightforwardness of 
your methods— 
Appears to have convinced the diplomacy of Europe 
(Which Heaven bless !) 
That the South African Republics— 
Or at any rate the Governments thereof— 
Are not by any means so white, so innocent, and so lamblike 
As the genial Anglophobe would have us believe. 


VII 
So that the diplomacy of Europe 
(Which Heaven bless, once more !) 
Finds that it can fight shy of intervention 
Without serious inconvenience to its conscience, 
And this, if I may say so, 
Is really charming of it. 
VIII 
Go on, my dear Dr. Leyds, 
Keep on going on, as it were : 
I love you, 
I love you better than I love my brother 


(I hav’n’t got a brother), 
But never mind! 


IX 


If you would kindly visit the United States 

And play your excellent, plenipotential, extraordinary Javanese 
game there, 

I should feel tremendously obliged. 

And you would be doing a distinct service 

To the Anglo-American Alliance 

(If there be such a thing). 
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FINANCE 
GOOD NEWS FOR THE INVESTOR 


To prophesy smooth things is pleasant enough. There 
seems even to be justification for it, so far as the Stock 
Markets are concerned. We may not be able to place a 
date upon the advance, but the probability is that in a few 
months time we shall see Stock Market prices at a con- 
siderably higher level than that ruling at present. For 
one thing, there has been absolutely no public buying for 
months past, over and above the necessity to invest. The 
trade activity has tied up enormous amounts of capital, 
the return on which has been very high. Everything, 
therefore, is shaping for speculation. If people cannot 
speculate in trade they must put their money somewhere, 
and in their haste to make the best bargains among stocks 
and shares, they will set the upward movement going. 
The trade ‘‘ boom” is by no means over, but there is 
probably not the same incentive to embark the increased 
capital available. Moreover, this year, on the release of 
the chief dividends, there was not the rush to buy invest- 
ments that is so often observable. The war was responsible 
in part. The War Loan has also had something to do with 
it, for many have kept sums of money available for the 
issue, and, owing to the paucity of the allotments, there 
are vast sums awaiting investment. 

It must be noted, too, that the conditions are favour- 
able owing to the set-back in values that has taken place. 
If we look through the official list of the Stock Exchange 
we shall find that prices are very much below the best of 
1899. There are, of course, extraneous circumstances to 
account for this, but the trade activity, and its demand upon 
capital, have also been active causes. Consols, for instance, 
are 9 points below the best of last year, thanks in great 
measure to the Sinking Fund partial suspension. Indian 
sterling issues have also lost heavily, being some 5 to 
7 points below the best of 1899. All the Corporation issues 
have fallen heavily, losses of 6 and 7 per cent. being com- 
paratively common among the leading issues. So, too, 
with the Colonial stocks, altogether apart from those 
affected directly by the war. Taking a few foreign issues 
of the steadygoing sort, we find the same tendency 
observable. Russian Fours have lost 34, German Threes 
6, French Rentes 2}, and so forth. Among the British 
railway issues, even the debentures have dropped heavily. 
Thus such securities as North-Western 3 per cents. are 
6 below the best of last year. Such instances will illus- 
trate our point. Everywhere there has been a demand for 
money for purposes of trade, and great trade activity is not 
conducive to the highest Stock Exchange prices. In the 
ordinary course of affairs, therefore, we might expect that 
the multiplication of capital, following upon the trade 
** boom,” would lead the Stock Exchange rally, and that, 
subsequently, slacker times will see prices still rising. 

That is the state of affairs for which we are now look- 
ing. Rarely has the investor, with means at his disposal, 
had such excellent opportunities as the present. From 
the best trustee stocks to the mere speculative investments 
he can be sure of obtaining securities at relatively low prices. 
He should not hesitate about buying. Once the specula- 
tive fever becomes aroused again, as it is quite likely to 
be within the next few months, we shall find a widespread 
expansion of prices, even before business has grown 
sufficiently to justify it. The political situation is brighten- 
ing, confidence is being restored, we are now facing a 
period of relatively easy money rates. It is so the world 
over. And as the cautious in the world of manufacture 
and commerce realise that the trade activity is reaching 
its climax, we shall find that gradual tendency to divert 
profits to investment channels which will give to the Stock 
Exchange the sound business basis upon which, unfortu- 
nately, it is so easy to build up a speculative super- 
structure. To predict dates is impossible. All that we 
can say with certainty is that, political upheavals apart, 
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and they now seem improbable enough, prices at the 
present level cause the belief that they are fully justified 
by merits as a general rule, and that from this level we 
may expect to see markets steadily advancing as a whole. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


South African Shares 


To predict the rise in Kaffirs is easy. If the prediction 
is long enough continued, it will prove correct, for there will be 
another “boom,” at all events on a small scale. For the present, 
however, there is no public, a little investment buying, but no 
speculative purchases. Thus the real signs of market activity are 
wanting. The French continue to pick up shares quietly, but they 
have no holding in comparison with what they had before the war. 
The best sign is that their purchases mean restoration of confidence. 
Sooner or later the French will buy, and that may start the big 
rise for which everybody is waiting. 

For the present, however, all we can hope for are little bursts 
followed by little set-backs. On any such set-back, when the 
market is dull and prophesying the wreckage of mines and all other 
evils, the public should buy. There is no doubt that they will go 
to the deep levels and the leading speculative shares. The old 
main reef mines will not be bought yet awhile. But undoubtedly 
the market is offering opportunities to the purchaser for cash down 
who can afford to wait. In the deep levels there is no doubt as to 
the proved value of such mines as Rose Deepand Glen Deep. 
The following selections, too, are certainties for higher prices in 
better times: Knight's Deep, Knight Central, Simmer East, Rand 
Victorias, Nigel Deep, and Consolidated Deep. A little money 
spread over each of these will be worth from 4o to 50 per cent. 
more at the very least before a year has passed, unless we are 
very much mistaken. 

As we remarked last week, better times will be seen in the 
Rhodesian market. The undertone of the market is thoroughly 
good ; but here again there is utter lack of public business. The 
market will undoubtedly be put higher in view of Mr. Rhodes’ 
visit. Probably the high-water mark will be about the time of 
his visit. Not even a threatened new issue of Chartered shares 
damps the ardour of the market. They simply argue that it will 
mean more money for developing the country; so that other 
Rhodesians should benefit. The labour problem seems in a fair 
way of settlement, once the whites can be got back from the war 
to the mines, and there is, therefore, proper supervision of the 
blacks. Chartered, in spi ite of the suggestion of a new issue, 
Matabele Reefs, and Rhodesian Explorations all seem good for a 
rise. Also such shares as Globe and Phcenix, Selukwes, V. V. 
Gwandas, and West Nicholsons. 

De Beers have appreciated considerably since we called atten- 
tion to them, even after the relief of Kimberley. The Jagersfontein 
deal has not, however, received the attention it deserves. It is a 
very good deal for Jagersfontein shareholders, representing at 18 
a bonus of about £2 a share on what the price was at the begin- 
ning of the week. None the less, it is a very good thing for the 
De Beers. Apart from entirely controlling the output of the 
concern and making the monopoly even more solid than before, 
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it has been acquired cheaply enough. For the purchase price will 
be represented by 4 per cent. debentures—a remarkably low 
charge, therefore, on De Beers shareholders, who reap the benefit 
at only a comparatively slight annual loss. De Beers should still 
rise a point or two. 


Other South African Interests 


Now that the South African trouble can certainly have but one 
result, and the certainty is patent to all, it is time to draw atten- 
tion to various securities which should attract the notice of 
investors. In the first place, the position of the South African 
banks demands notice. Recent events may have affected profits 
adversely, and forthcoming dividends may find directors in a 
cautious mood ; but, after all, the worst has been seen. Prices 
are more likely to rise than fall. In the following table we show 
the prices of the chief banking shares, the highest and lowest 
touched since January of last year, and the interest-yield at the 
present price. The par value of the shares and the amount paid 
are also given :— 


Par Amount Present Vield 
value paid H. L. price per cent. 
—— hs. d. 
African Banking Corporation.. 10 «+++ 5 «se« 4}§ 3} 4} 510 0 
Bank of Africa ..+.+++++00. co USE wcce Gh cove 2g 8} 10} 615 0 
. (*%A~ gheres 2. £0 o002 § coco — = 73 8 0 o 
Natal Bank A ees 6c 0 cone Bhecee — — vcee 81 0 
National of S, A. Republic .. 10 «++ 10 eooes I5$ 12 eeoe 12 - 816 o 
Standard of South Africa .... 100 0+. 25 sees JF2 50 cove 67 woes § 17 0 


The National of the South African Republic may find its position 
peculiarly affected, but as a general rule the shares are hopeful 
purchases. The shares of the Natal Bank are not dealt in at all 
freely on this side. Every “deal” is a matter of negotiation ; but 
as the “B” shares seem so much underpriced as compared with 
the “A,” the privileges of which they share, it might be well 
to turn special attention to them. It will probably be found, 
however, that in order to deal it is necessary to communicate with 
South Africa, so that only investors with means, who do not mind 
locking money up, should apply. 

Cape Threes were quoted as high as ror} in 1898, and in spite 
of politics were as good as 99 last year. They now stand at 96, 
which, although well above the worst, still leaves room*for a 
further rise. It is very certain that the Cape will do little to 
shoulder the war burden ; but it is probable that renewed pro- 
sperity will follow the conclusion of peace, and Cape Threes seem 
a hopeful investment of the semi-gilt-edged sort, more especially 
if it becomes a trustee stock, as is likely. In that event it will 
certainly remain at “par,” or over. Some of the other Cape 
issues promise even better, and the Natal securities should, not be 
ignored. 

Westralians 


Those who thought that the end of the Lake View was at hand 
were perhaps agreeably surprised by the tos. dividend, more 
especially as it was stated to be the “Third quarterly interim 
dividend.” Not to be behind the Ivanhoe also declared a dividend. 
Perhaps some of the public will now realise again that there is 
really gold in Westralia. Some of us who are more sanguine 
think that Westralia has nearly the richest goldfield in the world, 
It may have been handled badly, and there may be popular mis- 
trust in consequence, but the resulting depression surely affords 
the best opportunity to buy. 

It may be that the rally this week has been a flash in the pan. 
Granted that, the main thing we wish to impress on our readers is 
that on merits pure and simple there are shares in the Westralian 
Market worth buying and sticking to, paying good dividends and 
likely to continue to do so, and which will some day stand at cor- 
siderably higher prices. Developments at depth are too good fcr 
a critic to treat the field with contumely. Even supposing that 
the Diehl process is a failure with the sulphides, it would mattcr 
little. We do not believe that it is a failure, but even were it sc, 
the sulphides can be treated probably as well by other known 
processes. 

There cannot, in fact, be anything far wrong in buying, on 
merits alone, such shares as Lake Views, Ivanhoes, Great Boulders, 
Boulder Perseverances, South Kalgurlis, and Sons of Gwalia. 
We may leave Associated out of the question. Our own opinion 
is that, although the property has been treated shamefully, it is 
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quite good enough. But there are many adverse critics who still 
think the shares will go down again. At all events, the interests 
of shareholders will not be well served by receiving apparently 
bad news by cable one day, only to be practically contradicted a 
day or two after. That has been the experience lately, and it is 
not conducive to confidence. 


Reviving Railways 


Just at present Dover “A” is fashionable. It may even go to 
“par,” such are the hopes of the Exhibition traffics. But if it 
should do so, it does not deserve the attention so much as many 
another stock. There is Great Northern Deferred for instance. 
The Stock went to 71} last year. It is now 57}. Big sums are 
being placed to betterment and other funds, so that any particular 
dividend increase may be unlikely for the present. But the 
finances of the Great Northern are well handled, and the reward 
will come later. The stock returns 3,5, per cent. at the present 
price, and may be bought to hold. It should see a considerably 
higher level. Great Easterns, South-Western Deferred, and 
Metropolitans seem likely to rise still further. But, in fact, the 
prospects for the whole market are brighter. 


Assurance 


Very satisfactory, as usual, is the report of the Equity and Law 
Life Office. The bonus, which will shortly be declared, should in 
fact be exceptionally favourable. The office has, strangely enough 
to report a falling-off of new business, a general feature in the 
assurance world this year. But falling-off of new business need 
cause no concern to policy-holders ; the loss is that of the 
public who are not assured with the office. The Equity and Law 
continues to show a very low expenditure ratio, only 11} per cent. 
The interest yield is only £3 11s. 9d. per cent., but as the valua- 
tion is 2} the margin is quite good enough. The office has been 
kindly treated as regards mortality. Policy-holders in the Equity 
and Law have every reason to feel satisfied. 

The Hand-in-Hand Office have drawn up a scheme for 
assurance adapted to the requirements of elementary school 
teachers, but giving them much better terms than they can 
obtain from the Government in the way of superannuation at the 
age of sixty-five, and concessions in view of death at an earlier age. 
We commend the scheme to those of the class for whom it is 
framed. 

Notes and News 


It is to be hoped that the Klondyke and Columbian Goldfields scanda 
is not to be allowed to rest where it is. The very strong remarks of the 
Official Receiver the other day demand urgent attention. ‘ An arrange- 
ment fraudulently made by the directors” was one sentence in regard to 
a certain sale of shares. We trust that Mr. Barnes will continue his in- 
vestigation as he promised, and that, in the event of his evident fears 
being justified, he will hand over the case to the proper quarter. 

The extremely difficult question of the London and India Docks and 
its suggested new charges is likely to be threshed out thoroughly. On the 
one hand, there is the certainty that the docks cannot doa profitable busi- 
ness on the present basis, owing to the changed conditions. On the other, 
that it will be burdensome, considering the competition of Antwerp and 
elsewhere, to allow them to impose the suggested charges. But the 
whole matter will be inquired into by a Parliamentary Committee, as Mr. 
Ritchie’s remarks seem to promise, and it may be that it will end in the 
docks being taken over by a public body. 

It would seem that the Transvaal Government are about to take ener- 
getic measures to safeguard Johannesburg and the mines, in spite of all 
the alarmist talk we have heard lately. The appointment of Captain van 
Diggelen to the command of the local police— early news of which has 
been telegraphed home to Mr. Hess, of the Cri¢éc—is excellent. Captain 
van Diggelen was an officer in the Dutch army, and served with Cronje. 
He has the reputation of being a martinet, and will stand no nonsense 
from would-be lawbreakers and looters. He is in the right place at 
Johannesburg. 

A word of recognition is due to the Bank of England officials for their 
services in connection with the War Loan. In spite of the enormous 
number of applications, they handled their task without increasing the 
staff, and in the circumstances with very little delay. It was unpretentious 
work, but none the less noteworthy. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies in 
the following Saturday’s issue. 


TOODLES.—They are not a bright pair, and there is not much hope 
for them on merits. But you ought to stick to them for a time, and sell 
when the markets improve. 


NATIONAL.—Rhodesian Goldfields. On Rhodesians generally, see our 


ote. 

J. C. W.—(1) Sell them, (2) Deal with a member of the Stock 
Exchange. Do not attach any importance to the prophecies of the so- 
called ** Stock Exchange” which issues that circular. 
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TWO ROSES 


(With acknowledgments to the “ Rose of Persia.”) 


I 


WHEN you meet a man in the Brighton train 
With a fist full of sheets financial, 
And a diamond ring and a look of pain, 
And a watch and chain substantial, 
And a nice new suit and a shiny hat, 
And a tongue that’s smooth and witty, 
You may bet your bottom dollar that 
He’s something in the City. 


II 


And eke when you meet a man on Cheapside 
(You can meet him there in bunches), 
With a furtive eye and a grin that’s wide} 
And a taste for stand-up lunches, 
And a pair of boots that are going at the toe 
And a somewhat greasy kit-y, 
You may stake your life that he also 
Is something in the City. 
GUSSIE. 


A LETTER FROM CHINA 
(From Our Own Correspondent) 


The Empress and the Empire 


Sbangbai, 


NOTWITHSTANDING the darkness of the horizon when I last 
wrote you, things have, for the moment, settled down at the 
capital Kwang-Hsu is still nominally Emperor. It is stated 
that when it became known that he had been forced to resign— 
for this is what it really amounted to—the whole Empire was up 
in arms, and petitions and protests chased one another over the 
telegraph wires to Pekin. The Empress-Dowager became alarmed 
for once in her life at least ; but the finishing touch was put to 
the contemplated coup when the Japanese Minister intimated to 
the Tsung-li Yamen that any attempt to dethrone the Emperor 
would meet with the displeasure of the foreign Powers. I am 
informed that Baron Nishi got wind of the Empress’s intentions, 
and forthwith drafted a protest, and sent it round to his colleagues 
for approval; after which he interviewed the members of the 
Yamen, who, of course, quickly “passed the word” into the 
Palace. This latest move of the Empress points to one important 
fact—namely, that the Empire at large is loyal to the Manchu 
dynasty in the person of Kwang-Hsu. It is true, however, that a 
most bitter feeling has been stirred up throughout the Empire, 
and I fear that the returned emigrant class in the south, who are 
full of ideas on reform and progress, will open the ball with re- 
bellion unless Li Hung Chang—who is now Viceroy of the Liang- 
kwang—is able to inaugurate a new state of things. 


Germany Pushes Ahead 


The Germans are pushing ahead out here in every direction. 
They have now entered into competition with the old companies 
for a portion of the carrying trade upon the Yangtse, and I had 
the pleasure of accepting an invitation for a trial trip voyage of 
one of the new steamers—the Swz-/az. The main feature about 
her is that she burns liquid fuel. The same company—Richmars 
Line—intend to try conclusions with the Upper Yangtse rapids, 
and are having a ship built for this new run. I believe a British 
Syndicate have a steamer on the stocks for this run, and it cannot 
come too soon. It seems a pity that we should allow any 
foreigners to open up new steamer runs in waters which flow 
within our so-called sphere of influence. Mr. C. A. Moreing, 
of Messrs. Bewick, Moreing & Co. has arrived out here, 
and is accompanied by Mr. Barry, C.E. He has come to 
the Far East this time in connection with the building of a 
breakwater to protect the newly-opened port of Ching-wan-tao 
in the Gulf of Pechili. I am informed that the work will be pushed 
ahead at once, and that by August next steamers should be able 
to come alongside the jetty now in course of construction. The 
feature of this new port is that during the winter months steamers 
will be able to run between it and the south. From December to 
March the approaches to Tientsin by way of Taku bar are always 
blocked with ice ; but the currents thirty miles north-east of this, 
Opposite the new port, carry away the ice as it forms. No doubt 
there is a future for Ching-wan-tao. 
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ON THE RIVIERA 


Mentone: March 19. 


FINE weather continues and the season shows no signs of waning. 
Those English people who usually spend the winter here, but 
stayed away this year owing to the war, are, now that things have 
taken a decided turn for the better, beginning to appear. 

The second Battle of Flowers was a decided success. Instead 
of torrents of rain, such as ruined the first battle, we had one of 
the finest and hottest of days. Roses, violets, primroses, stocks, 
mimosa, anemones, and other flowers are now in their prime, and 
one might say that tons of these beautiful blossoms covered the 
roadway in a very few minutes. The lovely banner sent by the 
town of Spa was conferred by the jury on the small occupants of 
a miniature victoria, daintily decked out with pink and white 
carnations and delicate ferns. At the back of the carriage was a 
skilfully formed fan, and a dome was composed of the same 
flowers, The wheels and coachman’s seat were similarly decked 
out, and the two little children who occupied the interior com- 
pleted a pretty picture. They were Mrs. King’s little girl and 
Mrs. Webley’s tiny son. Two little grooms in white satin led a 
couple of grey ponies harnessed with flowers. 

Perhaps the most original device of the procession was a four- 
wheeled conveyance, the carriage part of which was a large branch 
of atree. Perched on this was an enormous dove, composed of 
white flowers, and behind sat the Mdlles. Rey and Depetris. 
Their position seemed somewhat perilous, but they fought as 
fiercely as anyone present. This design received the tambourine, 
by M. Lessieux, who had painted a lovely view of Mentone seen 
through a glade of trees. Mrs. Montgomery, who owns that 
beautiful house nestling in the olive trees of Cap Martin, had a 
carriage exquisitely adorned with violets and white camellias, for 
which she received a handsome tambourine painted by Vautier. 

On the Thursday of last week came the bicycle and automobile 
races. The only objectionable feature of the races was the dust 
the motor cycles created as they thundered up and down the 
course. Their speed, no doubt, is wonderful, but there is an outcry 
against the police for allowing them to race about as they do. 

I saw General Yule, who is staying at the Hermitage 
Restaurant, Monte Carlo, the other day, looking much better, and 
evidently recovering quickly from his wound. In the promenade 
on the Terrace I noticed the Marquis and Marchioness of Queens- 
berry ; the Earl and Countess of Westmoreland and Mr. 
Fitzroy Erskine, who is a brother of the Countess ; Mr. Haddon 
Chambers and Sir Walter Gilbey. Others included the Mar- 
chioness of Wentworth and Sir Sydney and Lady Waterlow. The 
Duke of Cambridge, who has just arrived from Cannes on his 
way to Italy, put many of us to shame by attending Church. He 
was accompanied by Colonel FitzGeorge. Mr. Arnold Morley is 
staying at the Hotel de Paris, and Sir William Ingram, of J//us- 
trated London News fame, came last Monday and has taken up 
his abode at the delightful Cesari Palace Hotel. Prince and 
Princess Charles of Denmark are still here under the incognito of 
Mr. and Mrs, Frederickson, and seem to be enjoying their stay. 
They are frequently to be seen at the tables, but, strangely enough, 
are rarely recognised. I noticed, also, Mrs. Charles Wilson, who 
was accompanied by one of her daughters, and Sir Charles 
Hamilton, and Mr. Webley, of revolver fame. 

I wrote of superstitions and inspirations last week. The follow- 
ing, for the truth of which I can vouch, may be interesting to 
those who believe in such things. One day last week a lady rushed 
into the rooms, dashed to a certain table, and unceremoniously 
pushing aside an inoffensive old gentleman, planked nine louis on 
zero just before the croupier cried, “Rien ne va plus.” Many 
noticed her excited entrance and waited expectantly for the result. 
Half a minute later “Zero” was called, and the “ inspired” lady 
was handed nearly 6,500 francs. She put the money in her hand- 
bag and left the building. 

A certain gallant peer punting at Monte Carlo found himself 
sitting next to a young and very beautiful girl who was tempting 
Fortune with a few five-franc pieces. The peer, in search of a 
Heaven-born inspiration, after a little preliminary skirmishing, 
asked the lady her age, wishing to back that number. “ Nine- 
teen,” replied the fair one. The punter planked down a heavy 
stake but lost. Twenty-two turned up. Again he covered the 
nineteen. Once more twenty-two was called. He plunged again. 
The croupier cried “Twenty-two,” and after the fourth round the 
peer left the table, cleared out, the number twenty-two having an 
almost unprecedented run. In the following season when my lord 
had almost forgotten his young companion, he was told of her 
death. “And she was only twenty-three,” added the friend 
sympathetically. “What an infernal fool I was,” cried the punter ; 
“of course the little liar was twenty-two.” 
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IN| PASSING 
A PLEDGE 


CANADA, Australasia, we stock of a Northern land, 
Are stiff, and reserved, and proud, and the words that we speak 
are few ; 
But we look you straight in the face, and we grip your outstretched 
hand, 
And God deal so with us, as we deal, in your need, with you ! 


Lord Ernest Hamilton, in the ‘ Pall Mall Magazine.” 


The Queen is contemplating the publication of another series 
of her Diaries. This time, should the work be really given to the 
public, it will be found-that the pages will deal with her impres- 
sions while at Osborne as well as at Balmoral. If the Queen does 
issue this work, the profits from the sale will go to the Mansion 
House War Fund, en act as gracious as it is characteristic of her 
open-handed interestjin her’gallant soldiers. And the sale would 
no doubt far surpass that of Her Majesty’s previous books. 


More than once’ of ‘late,"those around the Queen have heard 
her regret that age should prevent her doing much that she would 
like. Inthe past week"she observed to one of her guests, con- 
versing in the corridor at Windsor Castle after dinner, that if she 
were only twenty years younger, she would visit Australia. This 
is a remarkable statement”considering her advanced age, and will 
certainly give great pleasure in the Antipodes. It breathes the 
spirit that impelled Her Majesty to study Hindostanee since 
taking the Indian servants into her immediate employ. 


Few officers in the field show greater fearlessness under fire 
than General Buller.? Our correspondent at the front, writing 
from Little Tugela Camp on February 9, describes the attack 
which followed the‘ withdrawal from Spion Kop. “General 
Buller,” he says, “was conducting the operations from a spot 
where I, too, watched the developments at the foot of Zwart Kop 
Mountain. A soldier on duty watched through a telescope, and 
announced every shellfas [it left the muzzle of the Boer 6-inch 
gun, giving time for those close by to get sufficient cover. But 
General Buller seemed to !pay not the slightest attention to the 
fire, and coolly gave his orders as the shells dropped in close 
proximity.” 


Such examples as this—and it is only typical of General Buller’s 
general attitude in the(field—are not lost upon -General Buller’s 
men ; for in this same letter our correspondent says: “ The Boers 
held their fire till our infantry reached the ‘base of the hill, when 
they unmasked their long-range gun and Maxim-Nordenfelt. 
Our gunners and, officers’ never faltered or stopped working their 
guns; they were heedless of [danger and of the damage being 
dore ail round about them. I"saw shells burst within three yards 
of the guns ; Lut the gunners paid no heed to the explosions.’ 
Going on to speak of thej|withdrawal of the 78th Battery, our 
correspondent gives some idea of what he calls one of the most 
exciting scenes imaginable: “ The teams of horses, urged on by 
the splutter of dropping shells, dashed across the plain to the 
guns at top speed ; up they limbered as rapid as a flash of light- 
ning, and off again they careered, bringing their guns into safety 
Intense was the suspense at the delay of bringing away two guns 
owing to damage to the limbers. Every moment we expected to 
se2a shell drop in amorg them; but they, too, were got under 
way, followed bya line of_ Norcenfelt shells, which the drivers 
managed to dodge.” 


An extraordinary story comes from Pembroke concerning the 
new Royal Yacht, to the effect that when she has been wrecked 
and rebuilt she will be appropriated by the Admiralty to take the 
place of the Enchantress. A ship, like Czesar’s wife, must be above 
suspicion ; and when a Royal yacht has earned an evil reputation 
her glory has departed. A naval architect, lecturing on metacentric 
height, would have no difficulty in demonstrating to his pupils that 
the new yacht has a greater stability than any other ship in the 
navy; but that does not explain away the fact that she once 
heeled over, and had she not been supported by stout masonry she 
would have turned turtle; nor can we forget the case of the 
Captain. She started an object of suspicion. Her weights were 
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altered and she was heavily:ballasted. Then she went on a series 
of highly successful trials ; but away at sea she was caught in a 
squall and capsized. The possibility of such an event happening 
to the Royal Yacht with the Queen on board is too appalling for 
contemplation, while even should her stability be placed beyond 
all possible doubt, the fact remains that she Aas heeled over. If, 
on the other hand, the Admiralty have satisfied themselves that 
the yacht is all that a sea-boat should be, they cannot show their 
confidence better than by appropriating her, especially as the pre- 
sent Enchantress is a worn-out old craft, affording inadequate 
accommodation, and unfit to go beyond the British Isles in fine 
weather. It may be humiliating to confess that the new yacht is a 
failure, but the fact remains all the same. 


A distinguished naval authority discussing the events of the 
last fifty years pointed out a curious fact—namely, that the Queen 
has never personally pinned the Victoria Cross on the breast of a 
sailor, though she has decorated hundreds of soldiers with her 
own hand. The same speaker also stated that the Queen has 
never been on an ironclad or a turret-ship. 


Sir William Lockhart’s death at fifty-nine is a far more 
grievous loss to the nation than the non-military, or the non- 
instructed military, suppose. Lord Roberts has only one fault— 
he is sixty-seven. Now, those who know believed that Sir W. 
Lockhart was the “ Bobs” of the future, the brilliant pupil into 
whose hands, his own campaigning over, Lord Roberts might one 
day have handed the highest place. It is no very deep secret 
that Lord Roberts thought that the man to have been appointed 
Commander-in-Chief in South Africa at the beginning of the war 
was Lockhart. He was a brilliant strategist, well read in military 
history, and skilled in all the technique of his profession ; but for 
hill fighting he had a species of genius. His Tirah campaign was 
reckoned brilliant ; but it was not his best work. He was miserably 
ill and undergoing a “cure” at a German watering-place, which 
had left him deplorably weak, when he was called out to the 
Frontier command. Nevertheless, he did well there, hampered 
though he is said to have been by the principles enforced on him 
by that brave, but not very clever, man, his predecessor. 


“The Brigadier,’ as General Lockhart was called by his 
devoted brothers, was vitally Scottish ; and it is a fact which 
increases the hardship of our loss that he belonged to the longest- 
lived of Scottish families. It is strange to think that his father 
was the elder brother of John Gibson Lockhart, Sir Walter 
Scott’s biographer. And it was in his father’s house of Milton 
Lockhart that a touching episode befel, recorded in the “ Life.” 
News came of the death of a neighbouring laird, of apoplexy. Sir 
Walter went to William and asked for horses as far as Glasgow. 
He was entreated to stay. ‘ Nay, William,” he said, “I must get 
back to my work while it is called day, for the night cometh when 
no man may work.” And so Sir Walter drove off to renew 
the labours on “Castle Dangerous,” which killed the Best of 
Men. 


The Rev. William Lockhart married twice and had two 
families. Laurence Lockhart the novelist was, we think, a half- 
brother of Sir William. Another was the elder General Lockhart, 
now of Milton Lockhart. The brilliant secretary of the Civil 
Service Commission was also a brother. Of such are the 
descendants of the old Lockharts of Lee—a strenuous race. 


The Duke of Argyll's health, in the sacred phrase of contem- 
porary journalese, is “causing anxiety to his friends.” We 
sincerely trust that the cause of anxiety is slight and may soon be 
removed. We will not anticipate even the possibility of the 
Duke’s withdrawal from the multifarious activities of his life. 
Never a strong man, the Duke’s regularity of living cannot com- 
pensate for years of anxiety and the steady passage of time ; 
yet can we not endure to think of his resigning an active hold 
upon affairs for the regulated hours and contracted sphere of con- 
fessed old age. The Duke has outspanned the threescore years 
and ten appointed, but one does not think of him as old. His 
intellect is too vigorous and various for that. Theology, politics, 
sociology, science, in a score of regions, the Duke has touched 
and adorned them all. And, though Lord Rosebery 
long since distanced him in this, he was for many years 
“the Scotch ambassador in London” like the famous Duke 
of Hamilton, to whom Jeanie Deans made her pilgrimage. 
He is not exactly humble, being in truth still at heart the 
valorous bantam who many, many years ago stood up against the 
great Lord Derby in the House of Lords. Lord Derby was 
delighted, and reminded their Lordships of the huge collier who 
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allowed his tiny wife to beat him on the ground that “it amuses 
her and don’t hurt me.” Their Lordships thought the Duke of 
Argyll would be snuffed out by this rebuff, but they did not know 
the MacCallum More. There is only one thing the Duke cannot 
do very well ; he is a rather dreary writer, some people find. Only 
one piece of journalism from his pen delighted all who read it, and 
many who did not guess the author’s identity. The article upon 
Mr. Gladstone, published on the statesman’s death in the Daily 
Chronicle, and initialled “ M. M.” (MacCallum More), was written 
by the Duke of Argyll. 


The Shorthorn—which, since the sale of the bull Comet for 
a thousand guineas in 1810, has held its place as the national 
English ox—appears to be in great favour this year. At the 
Birmingham sale Mr. Dyke got 510 guineas for his yearling bull 
Duke of Barrington, and Lord Lovat obtained 460 guineas for one 
of three. A very large number brought from two to three hundred 
guineas. Several of the best went to South America ; but, read 
aright, the demand on home farms is a noteworthy indication of 
a welcome change in the agricultural outlook. It springs from 
two causes. First, the market for fresh beef appears to be un- 
affected by the huge importation of chilled and frozen meat. 
Second, there seems to be no end to the development of the milk 
trade, and the dairy-show trials, conducted now for a long series 
of years, have demonstrated that when a large quantity is needed 
no other cow is equal to the Shorthorn. It is therefore equally 
good for the butcher and the milkman. 


Edmund Peate, the once famous Yorkshire bowler, who died 
the other day, was, in his prime, the finest slow left-arm trundler 
the world has seen, and his complete record of 1,033 wickets for 
73 runs apiece is phenomenal. As a bat he was quite a duffer, only 
averaging 10 in over 200 completed innings. A delightful story 
is, however, told of him in the famous England v. Australia match 
at the Oval in August 1882, when the Colonials won by seven 
runs. Peate joined Mr. C. T. Studd, who called him for a short 
run and then sent him back, after which Boyle bowled him. Said 
Peate : “If that there Mr. Studd hadn’t hustled me, I’d have won 
that match. I was worth three of him with the bat.” And the 
odd fact is that Peate was righ/, for Mr. Studd at the crisis was 
almost paralysed with nervousness. Of late years, Peate had 
grown very stout, and his eyesight almost failed him, but his 
interest in the game remained unflagging. 


Mr. A. N. Hornby, who recently broke three ribs through a 
hunting accident, is the typical Lancastrian sportsman. A whole 
<rop of anecdotes surround his brilliant cricket career, When 
first in the Harrow eleven, in 1864, he was so small—4 feet 7 inches 

that he could not play with an ordinary bat, and the Eton wicket- 
keeper declared that he was shorter than the stumps. Last season 
he was the oldest cricketer in first-class matches, but he averaged 
32. When he participated in the England v. Australia match on 
August 28, 1882, he was able truthfully to say he had not missed 
a catch all through that year. Though he rarely plays bowls, 
Mr. Hornby is ambidextrous. He is also uncommonly strong, 
and it was his resolute attitude which first checked the Sydney 
riot when Lord Harris took a team to Australia and the crowd 
objected to a hostile decision. He is a staunch Tory, and once 
smilingly declared he had only once met with a Radical who was 
a gentleman, and he was a crossing-sweeper. He has devoted 
time and money liberally to the game, and no other cricketer has 
éver been quite so popular. 


Mr. Hornby’s name will be always linked with that of Barlow, 
to whom he gave a sovereign every time he ran him out. His 
own account of the discovery of that great stonewaller is that he 
one day was watching a village match near Bolton, and, admiring 
the steady play of a lad, inquired how long he had been in. 
“ Three weeks,” was the startling reply. The local clubs played 
to a finish, the game being resumed each Saturday afternoon, and 
Barlow had for two entire afternoons withstood all efforts to dis- 
lodge him. Mr. Hornby soon obtained the services of this “ per- 
manent occupier” of the wickets for the county. 


Lady John Scott Spottiswoode, of Spottiswoode, of whose death, 
at the ripe old age of ninety, we have read, was a Scots gentle- 
woman of the old school —a school which has almost disappeared. 
She had a strong liking for the Scots vernacular, an evidence of 
which was to be found in the direction given on notice-boards at 
the entrances to her policies. English visitors might be pardoned 
for not knowing that the injunction, “Steek the Yett,” simply 
adjured them to “Close the gate.” Old Scots customs hardly 
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known elsewhere flourished at Spottiswoode. Lady John wrote a 
number of well-known songs, and she also composed the air to 
which “ Annie Laurie” is now sung, besides touching up the words. 
She used to explain that she wrote the tune originally for other 
words, but, coming across the old version of “ Annie Laurie,” she 
preferred it. The melody immediately became popular, in the 
true sense ; it descended—shall we say ?>—from the’drawing-rooms, 
for which it was intended, to the cottage and the nursery all over 
Scotland, and many thousands of Scots now in middle life have 
been sung to sleep in their cradles by “ Annie Laurie,” crooned by 
mother, granny, or nurse. Yet only the first stanza can be said 
to survive. Lowell’s picture of the war-worn soldiers singing 
“ Annie Laurie” recalls the fame of the song in America. 


The venerable conductor Mr. August Manns is still in the 
zenith of his great musical powers, although he has just 
attained his seventy-fifth year. To those who know him as the 
presiding genius of Sydenham music, it comes as a sharp shock 
when he himself relates that as a lad he almost starved in the 
streets of Torgelow whilst devoting himself to his art. He can 
play every instrument in the orchestra, and is one of the most 
broad-minded musicians of the century. Having come to England 
on the crest of the tide of enthusiasm excited by Mendelssohn, he 
has accomplished a great work of instruction among us. His 
daily concerts at the Crystal Palace during forty-five years range 
over a colossal repertory, and he has rendered the vulgar excesses 
of the overgrown chorus in the Handel Festival less blatant than 
under his predecessor, Sir Michael Costa. 


We are, despite predictions to’ the contrary, to have a gay 
season at Covent Garden. It is two months yet to the opening 
performance, but booking has already taken place at the rate of 
£500 per night, and the amount altogether arranged to be paid 
before the beginning of the season is put at £42,000. It remains 
for the management to do their part in equally good style. In the 
face of figures such as these there will be less excuse than usual if 
the managerial shortcomings of previous seasons are repeated. 


Mascagni as humourist again! Here is the dedication pre- 
fixed to the score of his latest opera, “ The Masks” : 


“To Myself in Highest Esteem and Unchanged Affection.” 


It seems, by the way, that the young composer has recently fallen 
out with the Municipal Fathers of Pesaro, who threaten to with- 
draw the 3,000 francs subsidy with which they supplement his 
salary of 7,000 francs as head of the Rossini Conservatoire, on the 
ground that he neglects his duty by running all over the Continent 
on his own account. Mascagni replies that he doesn’t care a—— 
demi-semiquaver. In point of fact, it is understood that his 
resignation on this and other grounds is imminent. At the pre- 
sent time the composer is in Russia. 


Talking of the young composers, a good deal of mystery is being 
maintained concerning Siegfried Wagner's new opera, announced 
for presentation early in the coming autumn, when it will be first 
performed at Munich, and subsequently at Vienna and Leipsic. 
The plot and score are known to no one, it is stated, except Mdlle. 
Malwida von Meysenburg, an old friend of the family, to whom, 
it may be remembered, Richard Wagner addressed a number of 
letters published in a recent volume. Musicians will certainly 
wait with curiosity the production of Master Siegfried’s second 
attempt at opera. “ Der Birenhiuter” was not very encouraging, 
certainly ; but he may do better next time. Who knows? After 
all, the composer of “ Parsifal” began with “ Die Feen.” 
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IN CORNISH BAYS 


Down in the sad West country, where white gannets 
plunge from blue skies and black shags tumble in the 
white-flecked waters of the ocean’s threshold, the sport of 
sea-fishing, which has so brief a past and so assured a 
future, may be followed at slight cost, and with results 
that startle those accustomed only to fling the baited hook 
in the disturbed and overfished waters of resorts further up 
Channel. The game of these Cornish waters is as large 
as it is varied. “The vigorous blue shark and the more 
ponderous porbeagle, either of them up to thirty or forty 
pounds, prove at first a welcome novelty, but soon pall as 
a costly and vexatious spoilsport ; and the legitimate fish 
of the salt-water sportsman grow hereabouts to large size, 
silvery bass playing in the sunlight around the Gwingeas, 
and even a mile or so up Fowey Harbour ; handsome 
pollack, long in the body and of great fighting zest, 
foraging among the weed-clad rocks on the Tom Ash and 
Moldeser grounds ; dashing mackerel, that flash blue and 
gold in their struggle for liberty, seizing the bait within a 
fathom or so of the surface, and careering round the keel 
with a rapidity that might shame a motor-car under the 
hand of a novice ; and great red bream and duller skate 
fixing themselves heavily on any hook allowed to sink too 
near the sand. 

The bird life, too, of these Cornish bays is so varied 
that, even after half a dozen visits of some duration, one 
notes with pleasure fresh winged fishers on the prowl. 
Well, there is fish for all and to spare, and the sea-fisher 
need view the successes of these beautiful and interesting 
rivals with none of the apprehension that disturbs the 
breast of the trout preserver in presence of kingfishers. 
Nor is it seldom that the proceedings are varied by the 
gambols of some huge grampus beating up his tiny prey, 
the sudden fright of a great sunfish that drifted lazily 
against the bow, or the gyrations of a fox-shark leaping 
high in the air, its mighty tail-flukes beating strange 
music out of the water as the monster falls back on a shoal 
of pilchards. 

Some there are who bait the hook and kill the fish 
solely for amusement, not, as so many with different 
tastes and no knowledge of the matter allege, out of 
sheer love of cruelty, but as an exercise of skill and 
special knowledge and, what is of almost equal importance, 
as a motive for taking the purer air ten miles from land, 
instead of frittering away the precious weeks of leisure in 
hourly meals in stuffy lodgings. But the vast majority of 
hookers in those waters, not to mention the yet greater 
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number who cast their broad nets in the dark hours of the 
night, pursue their sea-fishing in grim earnest. They 
catch for the market and not for sport, and to their 
commercial way of thinking the preference for one ten- 
pound pollack on fine gear, in wanton neglect of a hundred 
fat mackerel that might in the same time be taken 
on the plummet line, argues a weak brain. Over 
such eccentric Christians as penetrate to his hunting 
grounds and beg him spare the partridge on her 
nest, the grave Mussulman spits covertly in his beard; 
and the old salt of the Duchy likewise rolls his quid (yet 
parts not with it on such slight provocation) in similar 
appreciation of the erratic tastes of a class he seeks not 
better to understand. And thus, once in a while, it may 
come to pass that he who fishes only to please himself 
may be of different mind from him who, privileged to sell 
for his own gain such fish as his employer may not re- 
quisition, fishes to please the buyers who will presently 
await the coming of the red-winged lugger on the slippery 
lifeboat quay, and keenly wrangle in awful dialect for the 
catch. Yet some sort of compromise may always be 
effected, such as devoting the flood of the tide to the 
market-fish, and the slack and ebb to those of great 
weight, but less selling value. Whiting, for instance, 
may be hooked on the sand while the tide rushes up 
Channel past Deadman and Menees; and then, when a 
good threescore lie stiffening under the hatches, up anchor 
and away to the rocky ground a mile or so distant, where 
the first pollack that bends the rod will outweigh half a 
hundred of the more delicate fish. An even better com- 
bination of sport and gain may in certain tides be contrived 
when mackerel are in demand. (With the taste-fluctua- 
tions of the market, by the way, even those who have in 
amateur fashion watched them for years are still un- 
acquainted; but the fact remains that, whereas on one 
afternoon all the demand is for whiting, on another 
mackerel will rouse the keenest competition ; while even 
the moderate-sized pollack have their rare days of 
supremacy in the affections of the jowders, or fish- 
buyers, who cart their wares among the farming 
population inland.) When George wants mackerel, then, 
and my desire is all for large pollack, it is sometimes 
possible to place the Zva on the extreme outer edge of 
Martin Vane ground, a position that can be found to a 
nicety on none but the clearest days that reveal one or two 
otherwise inconspicuous landmarks adjoining Gorran to 
the westward, Porth Mellyn abeam, and Fowey to the 
east. Thus moored, in smooth water and on the ebb tide, 
George may on light drift-lines catch as many mackerel as. 
he lists, while my rod bends every few minutes to the first 
downward rush of a ten or twelve-pound pollack, the big 
Nottingham winch screeches a tribute to its strength, 
there is give and take, reeling in and running out of line, 
and at last the ox-eyed one comes quietly to the gaff. Out 
in the deeper water on Tom Ash, four or five miles out of 
Fowey, the pollack run to fifteen or sixteen pounds, anda 
shark of twice the weight is as likely as not, particularly on 
hot, still days, to have an innings with half a dozen salmon 
traces, charging up to the surface, shaking its ugly head 
like an infuriated bull-dog, then biting through the gut 
and going off much cursed. Emboldened by many suc- 
cesses, such a one will then frolic with a larger hook 
mounted on gimp, and presently comes on board, to be 
there hammered with iron ballast into more restful mood. 

Such, then, is one phase of sea-fishing in Cornish 
waters. Those who, freed for an all too brief spell from 
town, have to seek their sport at the nearer and more 
crowded resorts on the coast of Kent or Sussex, listening 
as they fish to the pier band or anchoring their boat 
within sight of their lodgings, must necessarily rest 
satisfied with perhaps a dozen fish, weighing as many 
pounds, as the result of their morning’s fishing. Content- 
ment, a precious possession for all classes, has its natural 
home in the angler’s breast ; but we who venture miles 
from shore on the open coast beyond the Rame, and who 
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fish day after day for six and eight hours together, would 
think very poorly of an outing that did not give us fifty 
fish, with at any rate half a dozen individually passing 
ten pounds. Fishers or not, the more we have, the more 
we want; and daily bags that, on my first introduction to 
Cornish bays, appeared phenomenal, still please indeed, 
put have long failed to astonish. F. G. AFLALO. 


THE WOODLAND CHIVALRY 


THE wall which divided her garden from his was only about four 
feet high. Her father was a merchant, and went into town every 
day. His father was the clergyman of the parish, and rarely went 
to town at all. 

“[’m going up to the wood to-morrow, Jenny,” said he. He 
was thirteen years old and about four feet and a half high, and by 
standing on tiptoe looked quite imposing over the wall. 

“Oh!” said she. She was hardly higher than the wall, and 
was “ going thirteen,” as she said, having just passed her twelfth 
birthday. 

“Yes,” said he, still on tiptoe, feeling however that he could 
not keep the conversation going much longer at that precarious 
altitude. “At ten o'clock, when father is writing his sermon and 
mother wants me out of the way.” 

“Oh!” said she again. 

“ Yes,” he answered suddenly, dropping two inches on to the 
soles of his feet. 

“Are you going away?” said she. 

“No,” he said, resuming his former height. 
Will you come?” 

She did not answer, but kept on picking last year’s shrivelled 
leaves off the willow. Her hair was yellow, tied at the neck with 
a pink bow, and she wore a white pinafore with a pink sash. 

“Won't you come ?” said he, the points of his toes becoming 
weary. 

She held a great handful of white crackling leaves, and kept on 
picking. He subsided. 

“ Are you going?” she said again. 

“No,” said he, “I slipped.” She kept on picking. 

“ Do come !” said he. 

“ Father sometimes stays at home on Saturday,” she said. 

“Well, I’m going at ten o’clock,” said he decisively, on fair 
heel and toe. 

And she never answered a word. He went off whistling 
through the Spring dusk. 

“ Jenny, come to bed!” came a voice from her side of the wall ; 
and ere he had time to rejoice over his superiority, he heard : 
“Arthur, come in at once!” and went in too. 

At some minutes before ten next morning—Saturday—he 
passed down by the garden wall whistling very loudly and making 
other noises. Jenny’s father had gone to town, but Jenny was 
nowhere to be seen. He passed out at the end gate of the garden 
and banged it. He had said he was going to the wood, and 
to the wood he would go. There was a chance of seeing the 
fox at the knoll in the dell, a probability of the squirrels, and a 
certainty of the rats by the millstream, for whom he carried a 
catapult. He was about to try a shot with that, when there was a 
scurry of white and pink at the corner of the lane, and Jenny 
appeared—skipping homewards ! 

“ Aren’t you coming to the wood, Jenny? Comeon! Do!” 

She did—after a little. He bent his catapult against a starling 
on a budding bush, and as she looked at him she thought, “ And 
King Arthur cleft him to the chin with a mighty stroke,” but she 
said, “ Don’t shoot at birds, Arthur.” He thought she was a silly 
girl; she thought she was a princess, and he a knight. And 
they understood each other perfectly. 

They did not find the fox, nor did they see any squirrel, and 
he missed two rats after much patient silence and watching, and 
the rats thereafter remained at home. So Arthur and Jenny sat 
down by the brook, on a damp knoll, and talked. 

“And what did King Arthur do?” he asked. 

“Well,” said she, ‘whenever he heard there was anything 
wrong anywhere in his land, he set out to fight the dragon.” 

“ What dragon?” said he. 

“The dragon that kept the princess captive in the cave.” 
Arthur stopped flicking his boot with the catapult. “ What cave?” 
he asked. 

“ Oh, the land was full of caves with captive ladies in them, 
guarded by dragons and wizards. And when he came to Camelot 
and was about to go in to supper a page met him in the middle 
of the road and said to him, ‘Sir Knight, will you rescue 
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a fair ladye held in durance by a vile dragon?’ And he 
answered: ‘Yea, varlet; though I be an hungered, lead me 
thither” And at the mouth of the cave a huge dragon reared 
itself and darted its forked tongue, flaming fire, at King Arthur. 
And his horse swerved and unseated him. Yet did he advance on 
foot, and with one stroke of his sword smote the beast, so that it 
fell down writhing.” Arthur, listening, smote his boot hard with 
his catapult. “And with another stroke he struck its head from 
its body, and entered the dark cave. And the lady, kneeling, 
said: ‘Have pity, Sir Knight!’ And he answered: ‘ Nay, I am 
King Arthur, and am come to deliver thee.’ And he kissed her 
and led her thence to Camelot, and they made great cheer. And 
the page cut the sting from the dragon’s throat, and bore it away 
as a trophy.” 

“What book is that in, Jenny?” 

“Tl lend it you, Arthur, if you come to the wall to-night after 
tea.” 

“ Are there more stories like that in it ?” 

“Yes, many,” said she. So they sat on the damp knoll talking 
and silent by turns till he said : “Jenny, you go and hide behind 
that tree, and I’ll come and deliver you.” 

So she hid behind the oak, and, with many oaths and adjura- 
tions of his own making, Arthur advanced to her with a willow 
branch for a sword, killing unicorns and lions by the way, till he 
came to the tree where Jenny knelt waiting to be delivered, say- 
ing: “ Have pity, Sir Knight!” 

“ Now hide again, Jenny,” said he. 

“But you don’t do it right, Arthur,” said she; “you don’t 


finish it. The story says ‘And King Arthur said, “I come to 
deliver thee.” And he kissed her and led her thence to 
Camelot.’” 


“Very well,” said Arthur, “ hide again.” 

Once more he fought his way to her through the bushes. 
“ Have pity, Sir Knight !” said Jenny. 

“IT come to set you free,” said Arthur, and he kissed her on the 
cheek, and led her to Camelot, by the damp knoll. 

‘“ Now, Jenny, hide where I don’t know you are, and holloa for 
help when I have fought my way near to you.” 

So she jumped the brook, and went down among the alders ; 
and he set out with his willow wand, striking right and left ; and 
the dog fox that dwelt by the roots of the beech, caught unawares: 
on his way home, showed teeth to him. And Arthur jumped 
back in fear for a second, but remembering Jenny beyond he 
slashed the fox over the head so that it turned and ran from its. 
very den, and Arthur shouted in triumph. Then Jenny hallooed 
till he found her. 

“ Have pity, Sir Knight !” 

“ Nay, I come to free you,” said Arthur, and he kissed her on 
the lips, and led her back arm-in-arm to Camelot. 

“Jenny! Jenny! you monkey !” came another voice ; “ come 
to dinner! Whatever are you doing?” 

And Arthur walked hme with her and the nurse, and ever and 
again Jenny put her hand in his. 

And as they parted she whispered, “ After tea,” in that perfect 
whisper of womankind that just reaches one pair of ears. And 
Arthur nodded. W. L. WATSON. 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 
99 Belgrave Square, $.W. 


No woman ever regards herself as superfluous—not even at the 
Cape. Weare all willing to admit the overwhelming preponder- 
ance of our sex, not only at tea parties but in the world generally. 
Individually we feel irritated at the presence of so many of our 
sisters, but each of us thinks herself indispensable. I shudder to 
think what would become of Carlton were he to be bereft of my 
restraining influence. But I am sure his two sisters are quite un- 
necessary members of an otherwise united family. Personally T 
rejoiced when I heard of their contemplated departure for South 
Africa, and seeing them off on Saturday was not an unmitigated 
tragedy. : 

The number of Society women who have embarked for the 
Cape in search of excitement is appalling. Of course they do not 
give that as their motive, but it is none the less the true one. 
Alicia attended a course of six ambulance lectures and announced 
her intention of nursing the sick and wounded, while Constance is 
going to write their letters and read to them. As her spelling is 
weak and her voice anything but melodious, I am sorry for the 
sick and wounded. When Alicia’s husband had typhoid last year, 
she hired two hospital nurses to look after him and never went 
near him herself ; but then there is nothing romantic in your own 
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husband having typhoid in Eaton Place—whilst somebody else’s 
husband laid low with enteric in Ladysmith, on the other hand, 
calls for immediate sacrifices of the most heroic nature. Dear 
Alicia is so disinterested. Her touching devotion to the Empire 
called forth impassioned eulogies from no less than three Society 
journals, whereat Alicia’s immediate relatives smiled. Constance 
is unmarried—at present. We all hope the South African campaign 
may be brought to a victorious conclusion. 

I wonder why England should be the only country where it is 
considered indelicate to provide a husband for your daughter. In 
all foreign lands, wher a girl leaves school or convent, her parents 
as a matter of course seek amongst their acquaintances for a suit- 
able husband for her. But in England the matchmaking mother 
is made a butt of, laughed at by Society, derided by the Press 
Such writers as Ouida and Marie Corelli pour invective on what they 
are pleased to call the marriage market of Modern Babylon. Iam 
quite ready to admit that there are mercenary parents in England as 
in all countries, yet I maintain that a far larger section never do any- 
thing to promote their daughters’ marriages. But parental selfish- 
ness is one of the crimes never execrated; I suppose because 
all criminal codes are compiled by the middle-aged. If marriage 
is, as we are always being told, woman’s true vocation, why should 
mothers shirk their responsibilities and leave the making or 
marring of their girls’ lives to Fate? Far from laughing at the 
match-making mother, I think she deserves every encouragement. 
Were I a British matron with seven daughters, I should not feel I 
had done my duty until I had married them all, or left them with 
sufficient means to ensure an honourable independence, and if 
such independence were incompatible with my income, then they 
should be brought up to earn their own living. 

There are many ways in which women may do that without 
losing their position or forfeiting the respect of society. I have 
been reading a book on the subject, entitled “ How Women may 
Earn a Living.” (Macmillan. 4s. 6d¢.) Ithails from the other side 
of what Mr. Archer calls the Straits of Atlantic, and the author, 
Miss Helen Candee, has dedicated it to “all those women who 
labour through necessity and not caprice.” When we have trans- 
lated the dollars into shillings, and allowed for a few American 
customs, there is much in it suitable for us over here, and I am 
contemplating distributing half a dozen copies among the unoccu- 
pied women of my acquaintance who waste their time and their 
energies in the absorbing occupation of doing nothing. The 
commercial value of woman, Miss Candee tells us, is lessened in 
the view of the hard-headed employer, by the “spectre of mar- 
riage” which hangs over her. “If a man marries, he works the 
harder ; if a woman marries she throws over her position.” The 
truth of this is evident ; but we must not forget that there are 
about one million women in the British Islands who can never 
marry simply because there are not enough husbands to go round. 

You no doubt consider me a very frivolous person, and I am 
the last to deny such an allegation. But souvent femme varie, and 
even I have my serious moments. A woman who does nothing 
for others is losing her birthright in the world. Some of those 
hysterical writers who rail against Society, of which they know 
nothing, would be surprised at the amount of hard work got 
through by certain of its leaders. Personally I never could see 
why a desire for knowledge should not be combined with a love for 
hats and chiffons, and to my mind the greatest obstacle to woman’s 
advancement consists in the predilection of most of its champions 
for macintoshes and cloth gaiters irrespective of weather. 

Now this Miss Candee, of America, discourses pleasantly and 
practically on such well-known professions as_type-writing, 
nursing, and teaching. In America women are employed as 
insurance agents and dealers in real estate. The chapters dealing 
with journalism contain many useful hints, and I like the story of 
the amateur writer who wrote to a magazine stating the merits of 
an article she had written and asking what offer the editor was 
prepared to make for it, adding that the highest bid of the several 
magazines to which it was offered would of course get the 
treasure. She also added that, in consideration of an extra sum, 
she would permit her name to be used, which was that of a 
“* Society leader” in Kansas City ! The possibilities in the garden- 
ing line open a wide field for the “out-of-town woman,” and this 
is an occupation which really does seem to be developing by 
degrees. The cultivation of flowers is an essentially feminine 
occupation, and the only marvel is that more women do not adopt 
it. The great difficulty to contend with in women seems to mea 
certain limpness and disinclination to take the initiative. 

Of course it is all hard, all strange, this breaking of con- 
ventional bounds, and, despite what those who sit in editorial 
chairs may believe, it is still rare. Self-education, experience, 
failures, have all to be encountered. But the gospel of the 
twentieth century is, above all, Zo do, not éo de. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
THE NAVY AND THE NAVY LEAGUE 


70 the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


In the course of correspondence in your columns, certain 
opinions have been set forth by a writer signing himself “ Navy 
Leaguer.” I am desired by my Committee to ask you to dis- 
sociate the Executive Committee from the utterances of private 
members for the following reason :—The Executive Committee of 
the Navy League consistently refrain from expressing any opinion 
on technicalities, and decline to make themselves responsible for 
advocating or otherwise the re-armament of H.M. ships A/exandra, 
Sultan, Hercules, and Dreadnought. 
WILLIAM CAIUS CRUTCHLEY (Secretary). 
The Navy League, 13, Victoria Street, London, S.W. : 
March 20, 


* EXIT GOLF!” 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OvTLOOK 


As an old golfer, 1am moved by the article entitled “ Exit Golf” 
which appeared in your last week’s issue to ask ; Since when have 
the opinions of a novice on any game become of value that you give 
such prominence to the diatribe in question? Not only is the 
writer a novice, but most evidently he is a born duffer at golf. 
That fact is writ large all over his article. And, believe me, Sir, 
the born duffer is as rare a phenomenon in golf as the born player. 
In a day when golf has provided the greater part of the English- 
speaking world at once with a fine recreation and a splendid trial 
of human nature, it is in a sense enjoyable to light upon a born 
duffer, conscious of being so, and glorying in the fact. It may 
interest your contributor, in view of his remarks on the point, to 
know that serious golf is always played defore lunch. The after- 
noon is reserved for foursomes and the initiation of novices. The 
friend who kept him back for the afternoon showed a fine 
appreciation of the case. I admit that golf and nature-worship 
do not go well together; either the game or the raptures 
must suffer. It is a question of appropriateness. Dinner is not 
usually considered a fit time for an inquiry into the wonders of 
human digestion. A man playing golf must do nothing else. 
The scenery is there for a more fitting occasion. The other day 
a man bent himself to a putt of eighteen inches on the last green 
to win the match, A duffer would hole the ball at that distance 
every time. But the importance of the issue makes a normally 
easy stroke difficult to the old golfer; and this man, amid the 
dead silence of the caddies and the other players, addressed him- 
self to the momentous effort. At that moment a blackbird began 
to sing in the copse near by. Herald of the spring, it trilled the 
song that has stirred the hearts of poets from time immemorial. 
The player himself was by way of being a poet, yet he stopped 
and said, “ D——n that bird!” The bird ceased—what bird 
would not? But as the poet-golfer again yave himself to the 
stroke it resumed, and the man hurled his club at it. Asa golfer 
he was right. Poetry and scenery have their times ; but it needs 
no born duffer to tell us that they do not consort well with golf. 
Another contributor o your columns, whose name I do not recall, 
is fond of mixing up the game with extraneous matter about fine 
skies, and so on. In future do let us have golf, and nothing but 
golf, when the subject is golf. Exit golf, indeed! Golf prevails 
with a force beyond the power of any born duffer to check. 

AN OLD GOLFER. 


SECURITY FOR THE HEADMASTER 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


The vital matter of reasonable security of terms for heads of 
endowed schools has been left in a most unsatisfactory condition 
by the Royal Commission on Secondary Education. The matter 
seems to have been handled by only three witnesses and to be 
referred to only twice in the Report—namely, on p. 73, § 81, where 
we read: “In the case of the Headmaster of an endowed school, 
such an appeal would be from the decision of the governing body, 
which, under the existing law, is final;” and on pp. 213, 214, 
where will be found the following extraordinary admission on the 
part of a Charity Commission that “there might have been cases 
in which the dismissed headmaster was in the right and the 
governing body in the wrong.” Yet have maintained that in 
the long run it was better not to limit the latter's authority, as 
“hard cases make bad laws” 

This is bad enough, but a headmaster of an endowed school 
can be dismissed “ at pleasure,” and has to sign on taking 
office a declaration containing the words that if he is removed 
from his office he “ will thereupon acquiesce in such removal.” (I 
send you herewith a copy of the declaration I had to sign. I 
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have never come across a single scheme of the Charity Com- 
mission in which such a form of declaration did not form an 
integral part.) 

After reading this letter perhaps you, Sir, or some reader of 
The Outlook, can kindly inform me in its columns what safeguard 
against injustice and jobbery has at present a head of an endowed 
school under a scheme of the Charity Commission ? 

EX-HEADMASTER. 


THE HARD CASE OF THE ASSISTANT-MASTER 


We have received many further letters on this subject. 
Some of them deal with points already covered in the 
course of the correspondence. Thus Mr. W. H. D. Rouse 
(Rugby), “Magister,” “D, E. F.” (Clapton), Mr. G. F, 
Bridge, and others, deny the existence of a pension scheme 
“in most schools.” A correspondent with fifteen years’ experi- 
ence has only known of two schools which possess a pension 
scheme. “The real facts are,” says one correspondent, “ that such 
a scheme exists in just a few of the great public schools, and 
that in a few others the governors give some assistance to men 
who wish to make provision for their old age by the ordinary 
methods. In the schools generally, nothing whatever is done 
towards providing old-age pensions for assistant-masters.” Some 
correspondents also contest the assertion that any average 
man with a degree can command a position “rising to about 
£250 with board and lodging.” ‘ M.A. (Camb.),” who became a 
schoolmaster “ because he did not know what it meant,” thanks 
us for pointing out to would-be schoolmasters in time “the 
hopelessness of the profession they aspire to enter.” Mr. Bridge 
admits the contention of a headmaster that young men take up 
scholastic work because nothing else offers. The remedies are, 
he says, mainly two: “the registration of teachers, which head- 
masters pooh-poohed for years, and the training of secondary 
teachers—two promising experiments in which were ruined by 
the neglect of headmasters to give them encouragement. These 
two things would do something ‘to exclude the ill-equipped, the 
incapable, and the indolent’ from the ranks, not only of assis- 
tants, but also of headmasters.” 

Here we may leave the correspondence for the present. We 
are glad to know that it has served to bring the undoubted 
grievances of the assistant-master forcibly before those who have 
it in their power to provide a remedy, That remedy cannot be too 
soon forthcoming, for the efficiency of our education must ever 
rest very largely in the hands of assistant-masters.—ED. 


THE FUTURE OF INDIA 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


The letter by Mr. Roger Hall in your issue of the roth inst. on 
a Brahmin prophecy concerning the races which should rule in 
India is more than interesting; it is of great importance. Was 
not the Mutiny of 1857 in like manner forecasted by the wise men 
of the Indian East? But, why should Mr. Hall conclude his letter 
with such nonsense as there appears ? 

“ Herat can be Russian any day.” Canit? Not with Abdur 
Rahman as Ameer of Afghanistan, and while he remains in his 
present mood of more than friendliness toward the paramount 
Power in India. 

“ There are few Englishmen left in the Indian Civil Service !” 
So audacious a statement should put Mr. Hall out of court at 
once as acritic of India. The contrary is the fact. In the ten 
principal civil departments the figures show :—Europeans, 1,211 ; 
Indians, 79. “There are few Indians in the Civil Service,” which, 
as I conceive matters, isa pity. If we are not to lose India, it 
will be because, in every administrative bureau, even in the very 
highest—the Viceroy’s Executive Council—capable Indians have 
a most important share. It may sound paradoxical, but it is, I 
believe, strictly true, that, if Mr. Hall’s statement were correct, 
our hold upon India would be far stronger than it is at the present 
moment. 

But, tothe prophecy. Mr. Hall’s Brahmin declares that “in 
1925 the final battle is to be fought which will end the British 
raj.” Mr. Hall seems to think the strong races of India will pro- 
vide the force which, in battle, will bring the British raj to an 
end. Such a contingency is so unlikely to happen that it may at 
once be dismissed from serious consideration. There can be no 
successful armed uprising in India against the British Govern- 
ment. Nor is there any real desire for an uprising. More than 
that: it is pretty certain nothing of the kind will be attempted— 
assuredly not before 1925. Nevertheless, there 1s a sense in 
which the Brahmin’s prophecy is likely to prove true—if not in 
1925 exactly, not so many years beyond that period. 

It is probable we shall lose India within the next half- 
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century—unless we mend our ways. If some eminent publicist 
would take the enormous pains required to fully examine the 
economic consequences of our mode of rule, and were (as I am 
satisfied would be the case) to come to the conclusion that India is 
daily becoming poorer and poorer, and this at an accelerated rate 
as the years go by, were to realise how famine, high prices for 
food everywhere in the Empire, so-called “fever” (== starvation) 
deaths increasing even in non-famine years, and saw other signs of 
not decadence merely but absolute decay, it would not be hard to 
believe that, let the ruling race become khaki-coloured or not, 
India will pass from us. 

For myself, as I have had occasion recently to say, I can 
conceive of no more deplorable outlook than that which exists in 
India. I believe that what has been called “the unnatural 
economic system of government in India” is the real cause of the 
frequent and destructive famines with which, unhappily, we are 
now too much acquainted. To hold, as an increasing number of 
Indian students are holding, the present mode of administration of 
India, judging that administration solely by its results, to be 
economically wrong is, perhaps, the most serious indictment ever 
brought against any body of rulers. Certainly it is the most 
terrible charge ever brought against a ruling race whose most 
strenuous desire has been to bring prosperity and upliftment 
to the people ruled, and not to become guilty of spoliation. Yet 
deliberate spoliation, ruthlessly carried out, could scarcely be more 
destructive than is our mode of ruling India, or cause more 
suffering. 

My own studies on these lines have convinced me :— 

1. That famines in India are preventible. 

2. That the economic drain from the resources of India is the 
cause of the poverty of which famines are an outward and visible 
sign. 

3. That our system of ruling India is economically vicious, and 
must be accompanied by the awful consequences with which we 
have become familiar, and with which (is it conceivable?) we are 
beginning to accustom ourselves, as though matters must be as 
they are, as though many more millions of people than there are 
in the United Kingdom must in India be in a chronic state of 
starvation. 

4. That to remedy the evil will be so tremendous a task, will 
involve so great an interference with vested interests, that I, for 
one, wholly despair of a remedy being found until a catastrophe 
far beyond anything yet realised by the most miserable of States, 
has occurred, and has quickened (under the eyes of wondering 
nations that a British Government should have allowed such 
things to come to pass) the sense of duty in every Englishman and 
Englishwoman. 

It is to my mind fully time that attention should be directed to 
a series of drastic reforms amounting to an administrative and 
economic revolution. Failing this, and failing also an adequate 
conception of the need already existing for the most strenuous 
performance of the highest tasks of reconstructive statesmanship, 
the British people wi!l be brought face to face with the solution of 
a problem, by the side of which the South African campaign wilh 
be but child’s play. This will not happen to-morrow, nor next 
year, nor the year after. But, thirty to forty years hence, preceded 
by yearly increasing suffering and destitution, those who come 
after us will find only too true a fulfilment of so dismal a 
prophecy. 

Believing all this with my whole nature, remembering that my 
belief is founded wholly upon official statistics and statements— 
the subject of more or less study during thirty years —I am tempted 
to ask myself whether there is any duty before our countrymen so 
important as that of endeavouring to see justice done to, and 
amelioration provided for, a people whom we, by our acts, have 
brought into the distressful condition now experienced, unhappily, 
by the majority of the Indian people. 

Wo. Dicey, 
(Author of “‘ The Famine Campaign in India, 1876-78,” 
“India for the Indians—and for England,’ &c. &c.) 
Valyevo, Bromley, Kent. 
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THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
“RICHARD II.” AT THE LYCEUM 


Tue fortunes of Mr. Benson campaigning in the Strand 
and of Her Majesty’s forces hammering and behammered 
in South Africa are curiously similar. Neither began 
brilliantly, but then neither had an easy job. Now the 
circumstances of each are fairer, yet each displays a capacity 
which would have made a better business of the earlier 
difficulties. Mr. Benson in ‘‘ Henry V.” and the ‘‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” was as Sir Redvers Buller. 
He made a plucky show, but not, when all is said, much 
more. Now he has exchanged Sir Redvers for Lord 
Roberts, and in this last week has entered Bloemfontein. 
For it is in ‘‘ Richard II.” that Mr. Benson has hit the 
gold, as those who knew his Shakespearian repertory had 
always declared he must. The production is not only 
the best of his Shakespearian cycle so far as he has gone 
this season, itis one of the best Shakespearian productions 
we have seen; and his Richard is a really fine piece of 
acting, in which, if Mr. Benson took himself as seriously 
as his mission, he would take good care to remain per- 
petually on view. It is largely, if not altogether, a matter 
of physical endowment. Mr. Benson is believed to be 
an athlete, and no one will care to doubt it who saw his 
Hamlet run about the stage with the body of Polonius. 
But he does not give an impression of robustness: or like 
those witches who may not pass running water, that 
impression does not cross the footlights. Hence that 
feeling of chill and disappointment produced among 
many of us by ‘‘Henry V.,” with his wallet of 
those heavy claptrap appeals which a man, R. L. S. in- 
sisted, must be dead if he failed to respond to. Mr. 
Benson uttered the appeals with distended mouth, but 
they left you cold. He was good, but not good in 
the right way. His Hal was thoughtful rather than 
robust, and, if athletic, then an athlete in an extreme 
state of fine training, with his nerves jarred, that is, and 
his large nature strained and peevish. You found the 
same fault in Mr. Benson’s Hamlet and, later, in his 
Jack Absolute. We have seen many Hamlets, but Mr. 
Benson’s was the only peevish, fretful Prince among 
them. It was good, or good enough ; but it was scarcely 
the strongest feature in a production rendered memorable 
from its being the first we had seen with the acting ver- 
sion merged in the full text, and memorable too from the 
First Gravedigger of Mr. G. A. Weir. As for ‘‘ The Rivals,” 
the thoughtful melancholy of Captain Absolute cast a 
shadow over the entire play. We have said, and say 
again, that this Absolute was a High Church curate. But 
in *‘ Richard II.” Mr. Benson has found himself, and his 
King is the making of the piece. It is in a limited sense, 
which we shall consider, an excellent acting-play, and is at 
the Lyceum remarkably well acted. But the King is the 
head and front of the action; and a weak King— weak in 
the theatrical sense—would have left us indifferent to the 
manly reserve of Mr. Rodney’s Bolingbroke, the dignity 
and beauty of Mr. Warburton’s John of Gaunt and Mr, 
Brydone’s York, the pathetic weakness of the Queen, Miss 
Lily Brayton, yea even to Mr. Weir’s delightful Gardener, 
and the rare effect of bustling coloured life which Mr. 
Benson’s management achieves with no great hosts of 
marshalled supers. 

But in this Richard II. of Mr. Benson’s we recognise a 
natural fitness, brought to something like perfection by 
scholarly and artful cunning. It is Richard the art-critic, 
Richard the minor poet; the poor, foolish weakling, born 
out of due time, whose darker qualities—his complicity in 
the murder of Gloucester and his criminal selfishness—are 
lost sight of, under cover of the wanton silliness with 
which he makes suicide of his kingship. 

We see the curtain rise on the Court, where Richard, 
the picture of exquisite effeteness, sits, backed by his 
noble old uncles, to hear the wrangle and appeal of 
Bolingbroke. Then comes the Lists at Coventry, a 
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gallant show, and the two lords, splendid in armour, 
challenging one another to combat. All round are the 
chivalry of England, its famous knights and very beauteous 
dames, and, over all, the gracious lady his Queen beside 
him, sits the weary, petulant King. He has no ears for 
his great counsellors of right, but for Bagot, Wiltshire 
and the others—‘‘ lascivious metres, to whose venom 
sound the open ear of youth doth always listen.” The 
heralds call the challengers and the marshal cries, ‘‘ Sound 
trumpets and set forward, combatants!”—and then the 
King, with the sudden ‘‘ spurt” towards resolution of your 
weak man, throws down his warder and attunes his best 
adjectives to pronounce sentence of banishment on both, 
He cannot stop there. These men accept their sentence 
and go forth. But Richard must be “‘strong,” must grasp 
Hereford’s birthright and insult the white hairs of John 
of Gaunt for a “‘ lunatic lean-witted fool, presuming on an 
ague’s privilege.” He has ‘no pity;” and, next, he is off 
to Ireland, and we know he ‘‘hath not money for these 
Irish wars.” Foes are driven into revolt and friends 
are bewildered. Even now, if he returns at once, he 
may recapture his realm. He returns too late; the 
whole country is up against him. Bolingbroke is near- 
ing Berkeley with a host. Even now this Richard only 
needs a little sense and humility, and Bolingbroke will 
prove his humble servant. But it may not be. As he 
had loitered and vapoured before, so now at his cousin’s 
mere approach he collapses and spouts musical tears. 
He must not only jeer Bolingbroke upon the throne, but 
sting him with little sarcasm, into accepting it. Comes 
Pomfret Castle, and the King, now in real sorrow and 
captivity, must revel in them and listen lovingly to his own 
similes, and secretly whisper to himself that a man is as 
great in his sorrows—his mind is going now—that 
Richard’s are greater than His who was betrayed by 
Judas. And so he talks—sinking deeper and deeper in 
the quicksands of self-pity—till Piers of Exton comes along, 
and the blow falls on him—not cowardly at the last, poor 
soul !—but prating still. 

With such a portrait as is here outlined Mr. Benson 
has enriched our recollections of fine acting, and this 
“Richard II.” at the Lyceum may quite well place the 
play among the few of Shakespeare’s which are popular. 
But probably no other company could do it justice. Good 
Richards must be rare; Mr. Benson's, the only impersona- 
tion of these forty years, is not likely to be equalled in a 
hurry. The figure of the King apart, the play, lacking any 
real dramatic conflict, must stand or fall by the exact amount 
of justice done its linguistic beauties. And it is here that 
Mr. Benson’s company can give points to their competitors. 
They ‘‘stand to their author,” speaking the lines which 
Shakespeare wrote with a rare beauty and appreciation. 
And in other respects, too, they have learned their busi- 
ness. Mr. Weir is already recognised by London as that 
rare bird, a great actor. He has only to be heard even 
in so small a part as the Gardener’s to enchain his audience. 
And the entire company are so even. 

Briefly, to have seen ‘‘ Richard II.” at the Lyceum 
leaves us well content that Mr. Benson means to prolong 
his season ; for, as Hazlitt said of the prize-fight, it is ‘‘a 
complete thing.” Y. B. 


P.S.—‘‘Nurse” at the Globe is a genial creation 
which seems to delight its auditors. But that is their 
concern. People who were present on the first night 
came away hinting dreadful things, and of course have 
filled the theatre ever since. Possibly Miss Clo. Graves 
has been edited since this day week, for one who went 
some days later to the Globe expecting to be shocked 
remained more than usually calm. It is vulgar and cheer- 
ful and amusing, but like Mark Twain’s grisettes it were 
flattery to call this ‘‘ Nurse” immoral. A very excellent 
class of work is Miss B. Sitgreaves’s Italian model in ‘‘ A 
Broken Hold,” the first piece. A remarkably clever bit of 
acting. 
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ETCHINGS 


Wuen the Royal Academy collected an exhibition of 
Vandyck’s paintings and drawings, carefully excluding 
therefrom his few but admirable etchings, one thought to 
see in the omission a graceful recognition of the Royal 
Society of Painter Etchers, and expected that the gap 
would be filled in their forthcoming show. It is difficult 
to understand how so obvious an opportunity has been 
missed. Instead, a collection of a dozen plates by Van 
Ostade (mainly lent by the all-possessing Mr. Heseltine) 
forms what Mark Twain calls the ‘‘ tone-imparting Com- 
mittee” for this year, They show an extreme care for 
minor matters of composition, and a patient ingenuity in 
selecting suitable detail that are sufficiently rare at the 
present day, when we seldom see a successful attack of the 
problem of marrying the figures with their surroundings, 
so that neither may tyrannise over the other. Van Ostade 
does it modestly and naturally, but his composition is 
sometimes finished to the point of tameness ; he has occa- 
sionally a little of the staleness of certain German 
engravings of thirty years ago, in which stools and brooms 
and all the details of domesticity were rendered with the 
perfection of contented dulness. The Fete under a large 
tree is about the best of the Ostades. 

At the opposite pole of the Etcher’s world are the 
brilliantly vivacious studies of M. Paul Helleu. ‘‘La 
Harpiste,” ‘‘ Le Violon” are direct sketches of ‘‘ taking” 
subjects. ‘* Le Guéridon” has the article in question very 
much in evidence right in the middle of the plate, yet it is 
admirably composed. An unprincipled example of purely 
impulsive drawing, ‘‘ Louise,” stays in the memory as 
perhaps the best of all. 

Not with unmixed approval does the virtuous Briton 
watch year after year this procession of feminine loveliness, 
and, although his misgivings are no doubt in part due to 
envy of the artist’s probably undeserved good fortune in 
the matter of sitters, yet, from the artistic point of view, 
one cannot resist a certain disquietude at the spectacle of 
this spendthrift so prodigal of his talent throwing off 
slight sketches, each with no ulterior object beyond its 
own charm, each dropped as soon as the first zest of 
interest has been worked off. Non sic tlur ad astra: so 
flowery a road cannot be expected to lead to anything but 
decadence. I believe that this is not the artist’s view that 
he affects to regard his etchings as pure technical exercises. 
** On les fait comme on fait des gammes,” says he, not I 
hope without commiseration for the unfortunate musician 
who replaces the study of these breathing beauties by the 
drudgery of sexless scales. He builds up, it is true, by this 
promiscuous sketching a great facility for catching happy 
accidents of pose and expression, but if it be pushed far 
the development is purchased at the price of the more 
purely intellectual qualities of art. It is as though the 
hand were so promptly obedient to any impression of 
the eye that there is no time for the mind to recast it. 
The very perfection of the recording faculty tends to leave 
the originating faculty idle; and if in England artists 
have a little more creative power, a little more of the 
inward eye, than in France, may it not result from a 
certain slowness, a blessed heavy-handedness, that pre- 
vents us doing really brilliant studies from life? A literal 
study is less evidently lifeless—is not, indeed, lifeless— 
if carried through with ‘‘entrain” in the spirit of that 
most French of maxims—G/isses, n'appuyes pas. 

These reflections are designed to console the patriotic ; 
for that, beyond a doubt, in the present exhibition, M. 
Helleu bears the palm. The presence of M. Helleu’s 
etchings is not favourable to moralising ; but after leaving 
it becomes evident that their example will have a per- 
nicious effect on artistic youth, that they tell of so charm- 
ing an existence as to attract numbers to an already 
overcrowded profession; that, in fact, it would be fatal 
to overestimate them. It is well, therefore, to include in 
this review an exhibition of Mr. Strang’s prints, now on 
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view at Mr. Gutekunst’s Gallery in King Street. There 
is, it is true, at the Painter-Etchers’, a small portrait, 
‘*Dr. Daniel,” by Mr. Holroyd, of great sobriety and 
dignity; but it seems academic beside the exuberant 
vitality of M. Helleu. It requires Mr. Strang, and Mr. 
Strang at his best, to put this very able Frenchman in his 
proper place. Strang’s fine series of portraits by their 
seriousness, their opulence, their intention in every line, 
enable one to appreciate how thin of substance, and, 
above all, how ‘‘ casual” M. Helleu is. 

Here again the Vandycks would have been interesting. 
Discontented with his engravers’ drawing (he was pub- 
lishing a series of portraits) Vandyck roughly etched in a 
few heads to keep them straight. It was a few of these 
commencements, done in one biting, and therefore lack- 
ing the great difference in the weight of line that is a 
principal resource in etching, that were taken by M. 
Legros as a model of technique—a technique he handed 
on to his pupils, Strang, Holroyd, and Bryden. Not 
having any very light lines at their command, they in- 
dicate a half-tone by breaking up their heavy lines into 
dots, and this has been brought to great perfection, as, 
for example, the torso in ‘‘ The Dancers,” a most sumptu- 
ous piece of colour. The Portraits shown are magnificent, 
and leave you wondering whether the modelling be more 
wonderful or the sensitive network of lines that renders it. 
The man whose reputation was made as an apostle of 
ugliness here revels in handsome masculine types elaborat- 
ing the flutings and whorls of moustache and hair. 

Mr. Cameron is another absentee from the Painter- 
Etchers who is also to be seen in King Street, and even 
more fully at Obach’s in Cockspur Street. His London set 
is the most evenly successful that he has done, the Custom 
House and Newgate being among the best, though not 
the least reminiscent of Meryon. I wonder, is it accident 
or design that makes this artist so often draw in a figure 
over the architecture so that the ruled lines of the masonry 
show through? Itcertainly adds to the impressiveness of 
the plate as though it were the houses that enjoyed a 
mysterious life of their own, and the people that haunted 
them for a season were but hollow phantoms. There is no- 
thing at the Painter-Etchers so good as Cameron’s London 
set of that sort, though Mr. Monk has a rather clever 
sketch of Hampstead. This artist’s best plate, however, 
is the ‘‘ Earles Eye” in Cheshire, which has that rarest of 
qualities in art, a quite original physiognomy. It is a little 
like Callot, perhaps, but quite unusually fresh in idea. 
Among the figure subjects, I should mention those of 
Edgar Chahine, which are very promising (the ‘‘ Distribu- 
tion de Soupes” is perhaps the best), and the Naiad of 
Mr. Holroyd. Mr. Mortimer Menpes has some common- 
place portraits like imitation photographs. Never shall I 
be able to express how little respect I feel for Mr. Herbert 
Dicksee’s large plate ‘‘ Anxious Hearts.” E. 
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LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 


car Paternoster Row: March 23, 1900. 


My DEAR FANNY,—I have just been revelling in a collection of 
1,050 autographs in facsimile. Not as a graphologist, I may add. 
I have regarded the science of graphology as strictly empirical 
ever since an amateur in it informed me that a tendency of my own 
to separate the letters of the same word (as in print) showed I was 
“evasive in reply.” But I am free to admit the curiosity with 
which I scan for the first time the handwriting of a noteworthy 
person. I give here the result of a few observations. Nineteen 
folios of German autographs show that myopia is teaching 
Germany the practical patriotism of employing a less sight-wear- 
ing character than that which is essentially its own. Professor 
Kuno Fischer, the author of the well-known “ History of - Modern 
Philosophy,” stands by the old hieroglyphic ; but Professor Meyer 
and others of his colleagues at Heidelberg write an English hand. 
M. Sardou dramatically develops a tail to the final « of his name, 
and this tail has the air of deleting the word “ Francaise” under- 
neath. Three noteworthy British artists, Messrs. Briton Riviére, 
Onslow Ford, and Frank Dicksee, indulge in no singularity, if we 
except the balloon-like contour of the former’s capital R. Mr. 
George Meredith, whose agile and sprightly handwriting is now, 
alas! significant of infirmity, and the aged Mr. Herbert Spencer 
occupy a folio by themselves. Professor Villari, “the author of 
‘ Romola,’” as George Eliot once prettily described him, writes a 
tired hand lapsing into semi-illegibility. Henrik Ibsen writes a 
black backhand as legible as that which traces Stephens’ ink on 
our hoardings. The delicate novelist Bjérnstjerne-Bjérnson writes 
like a genius, also like a fly walking. The g of Edward Grieg 
forms a boat on which the rest of that distinguished composer’s 
name floats in safety. On the whole the collection we have been 
examining shows a fair subordination of the ego which so often 
bursts out into grotesque shapes when it comes to the signing 
of names. A page of eight English signatures shows only one 
colophon, and that is the modest rule under the name of Mr. 
Yerburgh, M.P., who is followed by Mr. Thomas Hardy, the 
novelist. But what we have been looking at, Fanny, is only 
incidentally a book of autographs. It is a folio volume, entitled 
Pro Finlandia, 1899 (1), and consists of a number of addresses to 
the Tsar, bearing much intellectual weight, and representing 
Great Britain and the eleven most important nations of Europe, 
excepting Russia. The addresses are in support of the appeal to 
the Tsar of March 5 (February 21), 1899, of over half a million 
Finnish men and women, begging him to maintain their full rights 
and privileges. You will, perhaps, remember that the Imperial 
manifesto of February 3 and 15 gravely menaced the Constitution 
of Finland, of which country the Emperor of Russia is the Grand 
Duke. The report of the International Delegation, which precedes 
the addresses (a report drafted for the benefit of the signatories}, 
shows that the Tsar did not find it possible to grant an audience, 
even by proxy, to M. Trarieux and his colleagues, with a view to 
their obtaining any information on the subject of the addresses, 
and, furthermore, that he would not authorise anyone to receive 
the addresses on his behalf. A copy of them has, however, been 
placed in the hands of M. Goremykine. I should add that the 
Director of the Royal Library of The Hague has promised that 
the original MSS. of the addresses shall be piously preserved 
there till the Emperor condescends “to listen to the voice of 
humanity,” at which time we are to presume that his Imperial 
Majesty will be pleased to receive them. On the whole, I think 
the delegates have shown a very pretty taste for irony, and we 
may hope that the Tsar will not fail to appreciate it. I should 
add that the volume contains some beautiful specimens of 
illumination. 

And now, the Aiéce de résistance being cleared away, let us to 
the sweets you so dearly love. 

Scruples (2) is what you call a society novel. A man is not 
“in the running” because he has not “a penny beyond his pay,” 
and that might well be, for the “hopjack” of his affections (I 
borrow the expression from Smollett) remarks, “When I go shop- 
ping, I always make a point of inspecting the whole stock,” 
though, for the matter of that, many ladies adopt a similar course 
without purchasing anything. The “Scruples” of Mr. Cobb's 
title are chiefly the property of Pauline, the beautiful eldest 
daughter of a Metropolitan police magistrate, whose wife, unfor- 
tunately, has not the nicest sense of honour in the world when it 
comes to telling Pauline, who is on the eve of engaging herself to 
a baronet, that another man with whom she had a prior attach- 
ment wished to ask for her hand. It is the fault or merit (just as 
you look at it) of Mr. Cobb’s work that-his readers are never on 
tenterhooks. Every Jack has his Jill, or vce versd ; everything is 
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disposed to come right at the start. We see human nature in 
little things, and these peeps, such as that afforded us at Pauline’s 
pomposity, are decidedly interesting, and as decidedly not 
absorbing. The conversation does not rise above the common- 
place, yet it has mwances that show the author to be an artist, 
though not a brilliant one. “Scruples” is hardly a bon-bon, but 
it is a toothsome acidulated drop. 

Has it (I trust I may ask without seeming too abrupt) ever 
occurred to you how vastly different the world would be if all that 
characters in fiction are said to have done had really been accom- 
plished? On the other hand, how much history would have been 
made if some of their efforts had not resulted in failure. For 
instance in Roy of Roy's Court (3), the hero named in the title tells 
us that if his “ advice had been taken, Bonaparte had never been 
Emperor of the French.” “But it was not to be,” he adds, and 
shortly after informs us that “another fellow struck me on the 
head with his clubbed musket, and I went down like a felled ox.” He 
is the briskest of puppets, this naval officer, and one is not at all 
surprised that a new edition of his autobiography (which made its 
first appearance in time to be praised by the defunct Manchester 
Examiner) has been called for. Roy repeatedly comes into contact 
with “le P’tit Corporal,” and his friendship with a valiant Turkish 
Bluebeard (the Pasha Djezzar), is graphically described. The 
heroine does not appear till p. 140, but she is worth waiting for ; 
she is “a blonde with an oval face and features as clearly cut as 
those of a Greek statue.” Jer eyes are “large brown and faith- 
ful” ; her cheeks have a “ peach-like bloom” ; but I must pause 
ere you grow jealous of her. She is of course entirely worthy of 
the immense treasure buried by her devoted brother. Needless to 
say that Commander Roy makes it his business to recover this 
treasure, but is diverted for a time by duties to his country which 
cause him to be sentenced to be shot during the siege of Acre, and 
to perform many prodigies of valour. He is not without a sense of 
humour either, as is proved by his diplomatic explanation 
of the meaning of the expression “old turkey-cock” which he 
rashly applied to a choleric Austrian Colonel: “ That,” I returned 
quietly, “is a nautical phrase signifying—‘ my respected friend.’” 

Rapidity of action is a sort of vitality and so I commend Mr. 
Westall’s story to your brothers. You yourself will probably prefer 
Garthowen (4),a simple and touching Welsh idyll which marks an 
advance on “ By Berwen Banks,” Allen Raine’s last story. Mr. 
Westall’s heroine has no opportunity to exist, as the desperate affairs 
of her lover engross his attention, but Morva is the loyal and pretty 
soul of “Garthowen.” Her curly hair “ was neither gold nor ebony,” 
but it is certain that her “ blue eyes were like the cornflowers in 
their vivid colouring.” No “ Greek statue” this, and the deacon’s 
favourite son knew it as well as I do; but alas! she was a 
shepherdess, and her “threadbare woollen gown, the wooden 
shoes, the pink cotton neckerchief, were also photographed on his 
brain.” Will was a sad snob, and acted extraordinarily in forcing 
poor Morva to remain tied to him when he was drifting into 
another love-affair. But reticence, a Welsh characteristic in love, 
was a passion in him. His father, who had the pluck to confess 
before the Dissenting congregation, of which he was a member, 
that he had purloined sundry shekels, is huggable (so to say) in 
comparison. Happily he had a better son, a sailor lad, and 
Morva was not long in his society ere she found out his worth, 
although he fad written ribald verses in the family Bible. 
Poetic justice the story singularly misses ; but this is an advantage, 
to my thinking, seeing that the only person to whom we wish “ bad 
cess” is a highly respectable and well-connected one. But I 
must not impart any more literary information this week, or some 
Welshman will astound your father by saying of you, as, in effect, 
was said of Will : “ There’s ascholar, she is ! Caton pawb. Indeed, 


Mishteer, there’s proud you must be of her !”—Your prudent, 
B. ROUSER. 

1. “ Pro Finlandia, 1899.” Berlin: Commission chez Otto Mertz (printed at Stock- 
holm) London: Nutt. 16s. net. 

2. “ Scruples.” By Thomas Cobb. London: Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. 

3. * Roy of Roy's Court.” By William Westall. A new Edition. Illustrated by 
E, J. Ellis. London: Chatto. 3s 6d. 

4. ‘‘Garthowen : a Story of a Welsh Homestead.” By Allen Raine. London: 


Hutchinson. 6s. 


REVIEWS 
THE WARDEN OF MERTON 


“ Memories and Impressions, 1831-1900.” By the Hon. George 
Charles Brodrick, Warden of Merton College, Oxford. 
London: Nisbet. 16s. 


“ THERE was once a Warden of Merton” is probably the first line 
of many pure gems of the undergraduate—and even graduate lyre. 
We know them not or we might continue in nietre. In their 
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defect we must finish our say in prose and add that this Warden 
of Merton’s name was Brodrick (the Hon. George Charles), and 
that if his friends, juniores ef aguales, do him no injustice, he 
has inspired more piquant memorabilia than those he has here 
recorded about other people. Not that these memories are dull, 
but that Mr. Brodrick has (very honourably) cut himself off from 
the common source of quips and cranks. He has kept no diary, 
he refuses to tell tales out of schoo). It is not a phrase which we 
can conceive his using, but he Aas “known everybody.” Yet 
character sketches or “appreciations ” or portraits he abjures. He 
has “never consciously studied the characters of his friends from 
a literary or artistic standpoint,” and he tells the reader so quite 
frankly ina preface. All the better for his friends, but what of the 
“reading public”? Well, they must go elsewhere for their light 
reading, that is all! The manner here is as alien to them as the 
matter, for Mr. Brodrick was once a 7imes’ leader-writer, and the 
style has clung to him ever since. On the other hand, no man 
approaching his seventieth year who has lived his life and not 
gored his own thoughts even for Printing House Square’s solemn 
sake, can fail to have something to say “which persons like him- 
self may care to hear if he can but say it with simplicity and 
modesty.” That is Mr. Brodrick’s standpoint defined with the 
very qualities he aspires to. We are glad that he chose it and left 
the personal note to others. The author will have his niche in 
the reminiscences of one of them, never fear, as he has his 
honoured place in the personal talk of Oxford at this hour. 
Meanwhile, his thoughtful, pleasant talk on men and things is 
full of tranquil interest for others besides persons like himself. 

All writers of memoirs begin by taking God and man to witness 
that they will not be autobiographical. It is a fatal sign. Mr. 
Brodrick falls like the others, but to that descent we owe his 
capital Chapter III., a voyage to India after leaving school, ona 
sailing East Indiaman. It was far more comfortable than the 
“liners” with their crush and worry and profusion of food and 
intolerable games. You furnished your room, and it was nine or 
ten feet square, and quiet and comfort, not luxury, being your cue 
you recovered your health, like Mr. Brodrick after a four months’ 
trip, instead of landing jarred and worried by the impact of in- 
truding fellow-mortals. We heard the other day of an old soldier 
who has taken a perpetual cabin in a sailing East Indiaman, and 
means to live there till they drop him overboard. Mr. Brodrick 
would approve his choice. 

In 1850 the Warden went to Oxford, to Balliol. “I might find 
it difficult to endorse some of the unqualified tributes to his 
memory,” he says of Jowett, then tutor, “but I share the opinion 
that he was the greatest Oxford tutor of the last half-century .. . 
if not of original genius, yet of truly original character.” But Win- 
stanley, a fellow-pupil with Mr. Brodrick of Goldwin Smith, was 
more interesting even than Jowett. Winstanley disappeared. 
He could not endure “the provoking of all men and the strife of 
tongues,” and he simply passed out of his frame. Did he drown 
himself at Coblentz as the received legend has it? No one knows. 
A kinsman inherited his estates, and himself the sensitive, the 
gentle, just went away never knowing how much he was missed. 
What was the date of a famous poem of Browning’s? Win- 
stanley, Winstanley ... might not Winstanley have been 
“Waring”? Mr. Brodrick does not mention the poetic parallel, 
but then he tells us elsewhere he was no Browningite. 

Mr. Brodrick came to town in 1856 honoured by his University, 
and was called to the Bar, joining the Western Circuit. The 
Charles Bowen of those days is sympathetically remembered here, 
an inscrutable sweet figure. Sharing chambers with Dudley 
Campbell, Mr. Brodrick came to know Hartrigge and the tough, 
kindly old Chancellor, besides old Dr. Lushington, who recalled 
the interruption of the play at a London house with the manager’s 
announcement of Marie Antoinette’s death on the scaffold. In 
1860 came the 77mes’ leader-writership, and Delane is Mr. Brod- 
rick’s best portrait, which is that of a prince among editors. It is 
an old story now which Mr. Brodrick confirms. Delane never 
wrote himself, “but he possessed in a rare degree the art of 
inspiring them by short and pithy notes suggesting, but not dic- 
tating, the line. If these notes could be published they would 
show how complete, yet how easy, was his grasp, not only of home 
and foreign affairs, but of all subjects grave and gay.” His pluck 
under the shadow of collapse, and his kindly tone with his con- 
tributors, are pleasant reading. Ireland and questions of home 
policy had a majority in Mr. Brodrick’s list of 1,600 indexed lead- 
ing articles, but he “did” everything down to cricket-matches and 
murders. However trivial the subject, Delane “ expected it to be 
treated in good simple English capable of being translated into 
Latin prose without slang and technicality.” 

There is some sound common sense—pp. 140, &c.—on the 
duties of the perfect leader-writer. Even the Warden of Merton 
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may be proud that on occasion he has written “almost the whole 
of three leading articles in one day,” and once Mr. Brodrick did 
have three leaders—not all written on the same day, but all his 
own writing—in a single issue. Delane, it occurs to us as we 
write, had only £1,500 a year for editing the Zzmes. So Mr. 
Gladstone told Dr. Boyd, of St. Andrews, and added that £15,000 
would not have been too much for him. 

In 1881 Mr. Brodrick was appointed to the Wardenship of 
Merton, succeeding Dr. Bullock Marsham. It lost him the career 
in politics, véce journalism, on which he had, perhaps, set his heart 
rather more than he admits; but it was a good thing for Merton, 
and not a bad thing for Mr. Brodrick, whom one of his friends 
reminded that there are fewer Wardens of Merton in this world 
than there are politicians or even statesmen. There are some 
wise observations solemnly conveyed on the duties of the position. 
But most readers will hark back to the “Impressions of some 
political and literary characters” which precede these. Mr. Glad- 
stone, John Bright, Matthew Arnold, Mr. Freeman and Mr. 
Froude, Dean Stanley, Sir Andrew Clark, John Stuart Mill— 
they are all in Mr. Brodrick’s bag. That he approaches them not 
in the character of sportsman, we have implied already, but an 
absence of “passages suitable for quotation” is counterbalanced 
by the sound sense of the observer’s judgments. ‘He was always 
a gentleman,” Mr. Brodrick sums up Mr. Froude. That is nota 
bad thing even in a writer of memoirs, is the reflection of Mr. 
Brodrick’s reviewer ; saluting a Warden of Merton—a gentleman 
always, ’tis certain—as he closes the volume. 


BOOKS FOR CHURCHMEN 


“Evolution.” By Frank B. Jevons, M.A., D.Litt. 
Methuen. 3s. 6d. 

“The Epistle to the Romans, Chapters ix.-xvi.” By Charles 
Gore, M.A., D.D. London: Murray. 35. 6d. 

“ A Manual of Devotion for Lent.” By W. J. Knox-Little, M.A. 
London : Isbister. 6s. 


London : 


A WELCOME sign of the times, surely, it is that the first of 
these.volumes should be one of a series entitled “The Church- 
man’s Library.” For, not so many years ago, the bare mention of 
the word “ Evolution” would have sufficed to make the average 
churchman clap hands to his ears in dismay ; he supposed it to 
denote a wicked theory, undermining the very foundations of 
religious belief. We have learnt greater wisdom now; we are 
justified in holding, with the late Professor Romanes, that “ logi- 
cally regarded, the advance of science, far from having weakened 
religion, has immeasurably strengthened it,” and the purpose ot 
Dr. Jevons’ admirably written volume might be summarised as 
the reinforcement of that dictum. The title, perhaps, is too com- 
prehensive for the scope of the book. It avoids all discussion ot 
evolutionary doctrine Zer se, except from a sociological standpoint ; 
it makes but scanty mention of Darwin, and none of Weismann, 
Haeckel, or Wallace; it scarcely touches on biogenesis, nor 
does it attempt to reconcile the results of scientific research 
with the Christian doctrines of the Creation and the Fall 
where they are popularly supposed to be in conflict. Dr. 
Jevons is content to take, in general terms, the scientific 
theory of evolution as proved, and to proceed, on this basis, to 
an examination of what must be its practical outcome in the 
regions of morality and conduct. Inevitably, since he writes from 
the Christian point of view, he finds his chief opponent in Huxley, 
and the specious generalisations of that philosopher seldom have 
been exposed to a criticism at once so scrupulously fair and so 
merciless. Particularly admirable is Dr. Jevons’ demonstration 
that the so-called law of the Uniformity of Nature rests, after all, 
upon an assumption incapable of proof, and his treatment of the 
deductions which logically may be drawn from this fact is as 
sound as it is clever. Considerations of space forbid us to notice 
this book at the length which it deserves, but enough, perhaps, has 
been said to indicate that it is one possessing real value, and that 
it should be very widely read and studied. 

Canon Gore has now completed his exposition of The 
Epistle to the Romans. The greater number of the more difficult 
and disputed passages occur in the earlier portion of the Epistle, 
but the chapters presented here are full of interest, quite apart 
from their profound spiritual value. Canon Gore disposes finally, 
we think, of the charge of Calvinistic doctrine so often brought 
against the famous ninth chapter. Here and there in the volume 
one may be inclined to question his exegesis ; occasionally, more 
seems to be read into a passage than it appears in its original 
context to bear, especially in regard to the tenets of the Christian 
Social Union. But then Canon Gore would discover a supporter 
of the Christian Social Union in the prophet Ezekiel! Yet this 
amiable weakness does not detract from the real merit of his work. 
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The great usefulness of this, as of his other similar commentaries, 
is that it provides the general reader with a brief but scholarly 
exposition, enabling him, perhaps for the first time, to view an 
Epistle as a concrete whole, as a carefully planned piece of con- 
structive writing, rather than as a mere collection of moral senti- 
ments. “That,” to repeat Canon Gore’s pet phrase, “is the point.” 
Indeed, one could hardly imagine a Lenten exercise more lastingly 
profitable for the average man or woman than a systematic 
study of the Epistle to the Romans with the help of this volume. 

Such study, we think, would be of far greater benefit than 
the use of the third volume on our list. This “Manual for Lent” 
is an example of a class of book to be avoided. The object of any 
devotional work should be to stimulate personal and individual 
devotion, not to supersede it. In other words, it should be brief 
and it should be suggestive. Canon Knox-Little’s volume pos- 
sesses neither of these qualities. It contains 328 pages. These 
are filled with an original “reading” and “ meditation” for each 
morning and evening throughout Lent, and the “ readings” are 
little more than the most commonplace of platitudes, expanded, 
by dint of repetition, into a page of print apiece. Here, to take 
an example at random, is the commencement of the “reading” 
for the Second Sunday in Lent :— 


All things are changing. There is a ceaseless movement 
around us. Man seems at times as though he stood on the 
brink of a river which is flowing on. Much in this world is 
changing. What is most stable, most delightful apparently, 
what seems to make life utterly joyful—art, literature, social 
intercourse, the play of the affections—also change. 


And so on. The whole thought, which is not quite dazzling in its 
novelty, is sufficiently expressed by the first four words. In con- 
clusion, we notice that Canon Knox-Little repeats a misquotation 
which threatens to become stereotyped. A familiar line of Charles 
Kingsley’s is not (the italics, of course, are ours)— 


“ Be good, dear friend, and let who wé// be clever,” 
but 
“ Be good, sweet maid, and let who can be clever.” 


The difference between the two versions is simply that between 
sense and nonsense. 


EDWARD MARKHAM, POET 


“The Man with the Hoe, and other Poems.” By Edwin 
Markham. London: Gay & Bird. 4s. 6d. 


THE title-poem of Mr. Edwin Markham’s volume has been 
“ generally admired.” That is to say, it has been widely quoted 
and much praised. Some there be, indeed, who, on the strength 
of it, found in Mr. Markham that poet for whom the world waits, 
that poet before whom all other poets should bow their crested 
heads and tame their hearts of fire—the poet, in short, of humanity. 
It is for this reason that the present collection of Mr. Markham’s 
work will come to many in the nature of a disappointment. Take 
out “ The Man with the Hoe” and three or four other pieces, and 
little else remains. Of “ Brotherhood,” for example, we get such 
lines as these :— 


“ Come, clear the way, then, clear the way : 
Blind creeds and kings have had their day. 
Break the dead branches from the path : 
Our hope is in the aftermath— 

Our hope is in heroic men 
Star-led to build the world again. 
To this event the ages ran : 
Make way for Brotherhood—make way for Man.” 


The smaller poets have been writing like that for generations. 
They will go on writing in pretty well the same phraseology for 
generations tocome. There is no harm in it. On the contrary, 
its intention may be reckoned admirable. But it is not great 
poetry. 

As a matter of fact, if we wish to come to a right appreciation 
of Mr. Markham, we must take him as an ordinary non-transcen- 
dent songster. Even on this ground he appears sadly unequal ; 
yet at times he shines :— 


‘* Strange wares are handled on the wharves of sleep : 
Shadows of shadows pass, and many a light 
Flashes a signal fire across the night ; 

Barges depart whose voiceless steersmen keep 
Their way without a star upon the deep ; 
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And from lost ships, homing with ghostly crews, 
Come cries of incommunicable news, 
While cargoes pile the piers, a moon-white heap— 


Budgets of dream-dust, merchandise of song, 
Wreckage of hope and packs of ancient wrong.” 


Nobody will deny that this is good. Then there is a piece called 
“A Look into the Gulf,” with its smack of the Tennyson of 
“ Tithonus ” ; there are also one or two pretty lyrics, and a sonnet 
called “ The Goblin Laugh,” from which we take the sextet :— 


“ And then a memory sends upon its billow 
Thoughts of a singer wise enough to play, 
Who took life as a lightsome holiday : 

Oft have I seen him make his arm a pillow, 
Drink from his hand, and with a pipe of willow 
Blow a wild music down a woodland way.” 


So that Mr. Markham 7s a poet, and a poet of far more than 


average gifts. At the same time he is not the poet for whom the 
world waits. 


A GREAT MASTER 


“Carlo Crivelli.” By G. M‘Neil Rushforth, M.A. London : 
Bell. 5s. 


DR. WILLIAMSON’s “Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture” 
series makes steady progress. We have already had our say on 
the gem of the collection, Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson’s “ Velasquez,” 
that full and well-reasoned essay on a craft that reached maturity 
at the hands of a single great exponent. Mr. Rushforth’s task 
has been very different ; for Crivelli is a figure of whom we have 
no certain knowledge, save such internal evidences as are afforded 
by his work. At Ascoli, his chief place of sojourn, some informa- 
tion might yet be gleaned ; but our author has had neither “time 
nor opportunity” for research among the archives of that town- 
ship, and therefore leaves his man pretty well where he found him. 
Nevertheless, he has turned out a very valuable and trustworthy 
essay—one that brings to a point the scanty biographic materiab 
already unearthed, and that contains, moreover, several highly 
interesting chapters devoted to the intelligent consideration of a 
master with whose paintings at least Mr. Rushforth is more than 
ordinarily familiar. 

Carlo Crivelli, like our own Burne-Jones or William Morris, 
may be described as a reactionary who justified his existence. 
Technical progress was little to his taste when it interfered with 
his own personal idiosyncrasies. He was a Venetian of the 
Venetians, and, judging him by his signatures, never failed to 
insist on this proud origin. In Venice the Byzantine tradition 
still lingered, and Carlo Crivelli, enamoured of the gilt and colour 
and architectural richness of it, which, even at this day, find 
favour in the churches of Russia and the Christian East, 
modernised the old convention and painted what may well be 
called its swan-song. His altar-pieces, of which one complete and 
particularly fine example exists in our own National Gallery, are 
world-famous ; their scattered panels are hung with pride by the 
collector. Archaic and “primitive” even in his own day, regard- 
ing with a certain indifference the newly discovered art of oil- 
painting, he was content to continue the use of gold and the 
medium of tempera. The decorative effects procurable by these 
means were enough for his purposes, ‘and in his hands the orna- 
mental possibilities of the mosaics, the use of gems and the 
precious metals, the feeling for beautiful surfaces, are given 
the highest employment that can be meted out to them by 
painter. Nor does he lack in feeling for other than the purely 
decorative aspects of life. His Madonnas gain in majesty 
and depth of expression, his Infant Christs in grace, as he 
grows older; his saints and other high personages have 
all the interest that goes hand in hand with expressive 
physiognomy. Moreover, Crivelli has a certain fund of humour 
or artlessness—we are unwilling to hazard which. Tiring of 
his figures, he will often insert a blue-bottle or some other 
domestic incidental under the very nose of the spectator ; or may- 
be he will seek relaxation in the particularly realistic treatment of 
an accessory, such as the balustrade upon which his Infant Christ 
is seated. In the Northbrook Madonna we have the blue-bottle 
on one side and the cracks in the balustrade on the other. The 
liberal sprinkling of fruit, and especially of gherkins, around his 
subject, is another Crivellian recreation. Mr. Rushforth rightly 
traces this habit to the influence of Squarcione and the school 
established by that artist in Padua. Crivelli was quick to adopt 
the ornamental festoon of fruit or flowers that the Paduans had 
revived as a decorative adjunct, borrowing in their turn from 
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the ancient Roman altars and sarcophagi. But a conventional 
handling was not always Crivelli’s desire, and often enough we 
find him heartily at play, and no doubt supping lightly off his 
models when they showed signs of decomposition. Mr. Rush- 
forth, by-the-bye, is more orthodox in his theories than ourselves. 
Crivelli’s departure from Venice and subsequent domicile in the 
Marches he suggests may be due to the fact that the painter’s 
original home was in the Marches, or he may have resided there 
because “there was little to fear from the competition of rival 
artists.” We ourselves incline to the belief that a lady was con- 
cerned in this departure, or possibly Crivelli’s Venetian creditors 
were more than pleasantly pressing. Mr. Rushforth, be it said, 
however, has no great faith in such wild-cat speculations. We 
smiled over his, and, we may add, our own, but otherwise we have 
nothing but admiration for a scholarly and adequate monograph 
written round a difficult if attractive subject. The book is richly 
and exhaustively illustrated. 


THE TALE OF A DEANERY 


“The Dean of Darrendale.” 
Hutchinson. 6s, 


By Wynton Eversley. London: 


THIs book piques our curiosity at the outset. “As the author’s 
name,” we are told, “happens to be that of a novelist of world- 
wide reputation, he sets aside his conviction that an author should 
sign his work with his own name, and adopts the vom de plume of 
Wynton Eversley.” An ingenious way this of preserving one’s 
anonymity, and irresistibly there passes before us a thin weird 
line of authors possessing world-wide reputations with one of whom 
we might associate the book before us. But it is a bootless quest ; 
as tantalising as the absurdities of a book tea. So we will make 
no sporting suggestions as to whether the author is So-and-so or 
So-and-so ; only we flatly refuse to believe that the pseudonym 
covers, as it suggests, the name of a male writer. Apart from 
internal evidence, where, we should like to know, is the man 
capable of making hay, as it were, with his hard-won laurels ? 

Notwithstanding the universality of Mr. Eversley’s fame he 
has produced a novel of unusual excellence. The eponymous hero 
is depicted with exceptional power. Fiction has supplied us with 
many types of muscular Christianity, but rarely with amore engaging 
and entirely lovable person than the Rev. James Salter, Dean of 
Darrendale. He has, it may be, run a little to fat for a strictly 
muscular parson (he turns the beam at eighteen stone). But then 
he smokes and laughs, wears soiled linen, uses an emphatic word 
at a pinch, and generally conducts himself like a boisterous wind, 
“abundant blast searching through all mean places, cleansing 
invigorating.” He actually advocates Disestablishment, and on 
occasion indulges in the heretical proceeding of addressing a 
Socialist meeting during Church hours, and, as you may imagine, 
he is a sworn enemy of Romanist tendencies. But the chief in- 
terest of his portrayal lies in the fact that behind this breezy 
attitude there is a profound religious conviction, a philosophy 
of life, which are by no means wholly muscular. Many of his 
obiter dicta are worth preserving, as, for instance, “To do one 
thing at a time is to do all things in eternity.” Mrs. Pattison, 
the heroine, is also skilfully depicted. Before the story begins she 
has married in an altruistic moment a worthless fellow who 
speedily perpetrates a forgery and is sentenced to five years’ penal 
servitude. When we meet her she is facing the music in an un- 
commonly intelligent and practical spirit (there is nothing maudlin 
about her) by acting as governess in a decent family and devoting 
her leisure to Socialist propaganda. She even writes a book, 
“The People’s Brief,” which instantly takes a prominent place in 
Socialistic literature. And (to come tothe sentimental interest) 
she proselytises the Rev. Thomas Trevana, a curate, with whom 
she falls in love at the psychological moment when her husband, 
teleased from prison, appears upon the scene. Having arrived at 
this pretty situation, we must refer the reader to the book itself. 

George Eliot and Mrs. Humphry Ward are the author's 
‘obvious models; the contagion of “views” spreads itself over 
the three hundred and fifty pages. For the most part the cha- 
racters are engaged in some “form of social endeavour” ; they 
are a very intellectual set, indeed. Any one interested in Social- 
ism, in Social Economics, in Individualism, in religion or 
Agnosticism, in Mr. Kensit or Mr. Bernard Shaw, will here find 
something to his taste or distaste. Mr. Eversley writes with a 
purpose, and we are inclined to think that Mrs. Pattison explains 
it sufficiently when she says, “ Mr. Trevana, I have come to see 
this very clearly, that the world will never be altered by 
the doctrinaire method. We may be Socialists in aim, but we 
must be individualists in method.” Put it either way and we 
should find ourselves largely in agreement with the author. 
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VIRGINIAN 


“ By Order of the Company.” By Mary Johnston. 
Constable. 6s. 


WE have been told that the art of the future is the inheritance of 
a particular race. Miss Johnston’s romance suggests that a par- 
ticular sex may have something to say in the matter. ‘We will 
not pay Miss Johnston the doubtful compliment of saying that a 
man could have done no better: but we will say that it were 
superfluous to make critical concessions because hers happens to 
be the work of a woman. And this is saying much. There is a 
class of fiction entirely and absorbingly feminine, possessing many 
of the qualities which are so distinctively charming in a woman, 
but which, translated into art—any art—lose this quality alto- 
gether. That Miss Johnston has steered clear of the shoals and 
pitfalls which usually beset “lady novelists” marks a significant 
advance on the part of one woman in the sphere of art, and opens 
a vista of delightful possibilities for the remainder. Miss Johnston 
has the true instinct of romance. She uses historical facts and 
persons merely in a suggestive way. She never permits actual 
events to interfere with the supreme liberty of her imagination. 
And possibly she is more successful in reproducing the spirit of 
the adventurous time with which she deals than a dryasdust 
historian whose vision does not extend beyond the range of docu- 
mentary evidence. The scene of the story is laid in Virginia, 
shortly after its occupation by the British, and here we are pro- 
vided with the whole romantic paraphernalia—a hasty marriage, 
duels, fights with the Indians, a haunted wood, life with pirates, a 
desert island, and so on, served up with a freshness, virility, and 
charm which remind us of Stevenson. Of all the »oéifs possible 
to a story of this kind, none is more attractive than a marriage, 
which is only a marriage in name, between a charming heroine 
and a gallant hero. Miss Johnston starts off with an episode of 
the sort, and the reader has the pleasure, the excitement of 
observing—now with a smile, now with a tear in the eye—the 
gradual drawing together of the pair amid the stress of a hundred 
valiant events. Jocelyn Leigh is an adorable heroine. She attracts 
and piques us by turns in so winsome and human a way that we 
quite share the obsession which masters the brave Captain Fercy 
and the wicked Lord Carnal. When it is said that the alarums 
and excursions of the story, the sensational effects, derive their 
interest not as mere sensations, not as melodrama, but solely from 
the fact that some very real characters are placed in trying and 
adventurous situations, sufficient is said to show that Miss 
Johnston takes high rank among writers of romance. 


London : 


THE MANXWOMAN 


“Mirry-Ann.” By Norma Lorimer. London: Methuen. 6s. 


IN one respect at least, Miss Lorimer shows a good example to 
budding authors and even to those whose roots are firmly fixed ; 
she has been in no hurry to follow up her first success, ‘ Josiah’s 
Wife,” which was published two or three years ago. The scene 
of her second story is laid in one of the fishing villages of the Isle 
of Man, but the local colour is neither over thick nor over local. 
Indeed, with a little change of dialect here and there, and a little 
difference in the local customs described, any corner of England 
would have served as well. 

The heroine, one has to admit, is of a rather hackneyed type. 
The “baseborn” beauty of the village, who captivates squire and 
fisherman alike, is not quite unknown in fiction; nor, when she 
turns out to be the old squire’s legal child, while the reigning 
squire and his haughty sister are really the “ baseborn” children, 
will the hardened novel-reader stand astounded. The part of 
the plot which is really original is the part most weakly handled. 
There hardly seems adequate reason for the sacrifice the heroine, 
with two generations of gentle blood in her veins, thinks it her 
duty to make—namely, to marry a coarse rough fisherman because . 
he has been blinded in her service. One sympathises with Dick 
Schofield when he cries “it almost amounts to insanity.” The 
ribald would be tempted to go a little further and say it was in- 
sanity. Before matters come to the worst, however, the old 
solution to the query, ‘Given three lovers—to get rid of two of 
them ?” has to be resorted to—z.e. let one go mad and murder the 
other. The heroine is perhaps too good for either this wicked 
world or a mere reviewer, and that may be why the reviewer, at 
any rate, is tempted to sigh for a little human. wickedness to 
leaven the lump of Mirry-Ann’s sacrifices. There is more human 
nature in Grace, the Squire’s sister, though even she is a much 
more interesting person before her conversion from pride to 
humbleness of spirit. On the whole, Mirry-Ann is not a very 
convincing figure ; but the book has many merits and the interest 
is well sustained. 
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DEAD 


THEY lie unwatched, in waste and vacant places, 
In sombre bush or wind-swept tussock spaces, 
Where seldom human tread 
And never human trace is— 
The dwellings of our dead ! 


. . . . . J > 


For some the margeless plain where no one passes, 
Save when at morning far in misty masses 

Th> drifting flock appears. 
Lo, here the greener grasses 

Glint like a stain of tear: 


For some the quiet bush, shade-strewn and saddened, 
Whereo’er the herald tui, morning-gladdened, 

Lone on his chosen tree, 
With his new rapture maddened, 

Shouts incoherently. 


For some the gully where, in whispers tender, 

The flax-blades mourn and murmur, and the slender 
White ranks of toi go, 

With drooping plumes of splendour, 
In pageantry of woe. 


But in their sleep, like troubled children turning, 
A dream of Mother-country in them burning, 
They whisper their despair, 
And one vague, voiceless yearning 
Burdens the pausing air. . . . 


“ Unchanging here the drab year onward presses ; 

No Spring comes trysting here with new-loosed tresses, 
And never may the years 

Win Autumn's sweet caresses— 
Her leaves that fall like tears. 


And we would lie'’neath old-remembered beeches, 
Where we could hear the voice of him who preaches 
And the deep organ’s call, 
White close about us reaches 
The cool, grey, lichened wall.” 


But they are ours, and jealously we hold them ; 
Within our children’s ranks we have enrolled them, 
And till all time shall cease 
Our brooding bush shall fold them 
In her broad-bosomed peace. 


They came as lovers come, all else forsaking, 

The bonds of home and kindred proudly breaking ; 
They lie in splendour lone— 

The nation of their making 
Their everlasting throne ! 


From “* Maoriland,” by A. H, Adams. 
(Zhe Bulletin Newspaper Co., Sydney.) 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


THE life of Poe seems already like one of his own “tales of 
mystery and imagination”; yet it is only the other day that 
Messrs. Appleton & Co., of New York, published an account of 
an acquaintance with Poe, from which, by the courtesy of their 
London house, we are able to give some extracts. The account 
appears in the “ Reminiscences of a Very Old Man,” Mr. John 
Sartain, the engraver, who if he be still living, is over ninety. It 
was in Sartain’s Magazine that “The Bells” first appeared (in 
1849). One is surprised to read that “the very last poem he 
[Poe] ever wrote was the one entitled “Annabel Lee.” Surely 
“ Ulalume” was a subsequent composition? “ We purchased it 
(‘Annabel Lee’] from him,” continues Mr. Sartain, “but before 
we were ready to issue it we found that he had also sold it to three 
other publishers.” We remember to have read that the composer 
Steibelt thrived on a similar plan. In the last year of his life Poe 
sought a refuge with Mr. Sartain in Philadelphia, on the ground 
that some men were plotting to kill him. He got Mr. Sartain to 
remove his moustache in order to secure himself against recogni- 
tion. Later on he borrowed his host’s slippers, and the pair went 
for a walk. While they were out Poe told how, while “confined 
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in a cell in Moyamensing Prison,” he :eplied to a series of questions 
addressed to him by “a young female brightly radiant,” who “ on 
the topmost stone of the parapet” outside “ stood perched against 
the dark sky.” After that Poe declared that an “attendant” 
invited him to drink of “a cauldron of boiling spirits.” Poor 
fellow : he Aad been in the prison, though never as a convict, but 
merely on suspicion of trying to pass a 50-dollar counterfeit note 
while in a state of inebriety. 


Mr. Sartain’s account of Poe’s death is “sensational.” “ After 
consciousness returned the doctor said to him, ‘ Mr. Poe, you are 
extremely weak; pulse very low; I will give you a glass of 
toddy.’” He answered, “Sir, if I thought its potency would 
transport me to the Elysian bowers of the undiscovered spirit 
world I would not take it.” There it might be a moribund Dr, 
Johnson speaking. To Dr. Moran’s question if he “ had any word or 
wish for friends,” he answered, “ Nevermore,” and he must have 
curdled his interlocutor’s blood when he told him that, “ He who 
arched the heavens. . . . has his decrees legibly written upon the 
frontlet of every human being, and upon demons incarnate.” 
Mr. Sartain observes that “the accepted statement that Poe died 
in a drunken debauch is attested by Dr. Moran to be a calumny. 
He died from a chill.” 


Mr. Horatio Bottomley is now in full control of the Sum, and 
on Monday next Mr. Arthur Brasher gives place to Mr. Dahl as 
editor, though A.B.’s passing humourisms may still be looked for. 
Like so much that is good, Mr. Dahl hails from Yorkshire, and 
in estimating his qualifications for editing a journal of Radical 
proprietorship one must not forget that he has had the advantage 
of seeing Tory journalism in Yorkshire at very close quarters. 


Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, author of “Three Men on a Bummel,” 
has, by the way, been retained to illuminate the columns of the 
Sun with paragraphs on “ Current Topics.” 


The Muse of Canada takes to war-poetry as to the manner 
born. In the current issue of the Canadian Gasetle we find some 
rousing lines by Dr. W. H. Drummond, entitled “ Strathcona’s 
Horse.” They are addressed by a trooper to his “ gallant steed,” 
and they certainly have a fine swing with them :— 


“ Together we've slept while the tempest swept the Rockies’ 
glittering chain, 
And many a day the red centaur hath galloped behind in vain. 
But the sweet wild grass of mountain pass and the shimmering 
summer streams 
Must vanish for evermore perchance into the land of dreams. 


For the strong young North hath sent us forth to the battlefields 
far away, 

And the trail that ends where ocean trends is the trail we ride 
to-day. 

Then proudly toss thy head aloft, nor think of the foe to-morrow, 

For he who bars Strathcona’s Horse drinks deep of the cup of 
sorrow.” 


Another poet, Mr. Clive Phillipps-Wolley, who, though English 
by birth, evidently understands the Canadian temper, points the 
moral of Canada’s participation in the South African struggle 
thus :— 


“ Half mast your flags? Nay, fly them at the head ! 
We reap the harvest where we sowed the corn ; 
See from the red graves of your gallant dead 
An Empire born. 


Do ye not hear above the shrieks—the song 
From all those outland hearts which peace kept dumb ? 
There is no fight too fierce, no trail too long, 

When Love cries Come. 


Lift up your eyes. Your glory is revealed ; 

See through war’s clouds the rising of your sun ! 

Hear ye God’s voice: Your testament is sealed, 
And ye be one.” 


Mr. Wolley, who resides at Victoria, British Columbia, publishes 
his poem in book form. The price is one shilling, and the proceeds 
are to go to patriotic funds connected with the war. 
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The latest thing in letters is the disappearing author. He is 
the invention of Mr. Justin McCarthy, and forms the subject of an 
article which that gentleman contributes to the March number of 
the North American Review. According to Mr. McCarthy a 
disappearing author is an author who was once very popular, and 
is now neither popular nor likely to become popular. Kingsley, 
Trollope, Charles Reade, Charles Lever, and Mrs. Marsh are 
instanted by way of illustration. If Mr. McCarthy were to con- 
sult the indicators of some of our larger free public libraries he 
would find that, with the exception perhaps of Trollope, the whole 
of the writers above-named have a very real popularity indeed. 
Furthermore, Mr. McCarthy omits to refer to one of the clearest 
and most pronounced cases of the “ disappearing author” extant— 
namely, the case of Martin Farquhar Tupper, proverbial philo- 
sopher. 


Mr. Charles M. Sheldon’s experiment with the Zofeka 
Daily Capital concluded with to-day’s issue. 


Thus Laffan, under date Sunday last. One may hope, there- 
fore, that the public will soon be in possession of the London reprint 
which is to be offered to us by the Westminster Gazelle. Success 
in authorship does not necessarily spell success in journalism, and 
even the most journalistic of great authors cannot make accept- 
able a journal which the public do not want. Now that Mr. 
Sheldon has come and gone, perhaps Mr. K——g will try his 
hand. Pay, Pay, Pay, a Newspaper for White Men, might 
boom. On the other hand, it might not. 


The amount of enthusiasm which can be evoked by very 
ordinary verses is really wonderful. At the Albert Hall the other 
night Mr. Ivor McKay sang a new version of “The Wearing of 
the Green,” with the result that the audience simply rose at him 
and he had to repeat the effort, despite the circumstance that 
“encores” were prohibited. Here is one of the stanzas :— 


“ Oh, Paddy dear, and did ye hear 

The news that’s going round? 

Sure, every Irish regiment will 
Proclaim the joyous sound. 

No more St. Patrick’s Day we'll keep 
By mourning for the ‘ green,’ 

We're bold to wear our shamrock high— 
By order of the Queen !” 


This is nearly as bad as Mr. Kipling’s :— 


“O Terence dear, and did you hear 

The news that’s going round ? 

The shamrock’s Erin’s badge by law 
Where’er her sons are found. 

From Bloemfontein to Ballybank 
’Tis ordered by the Queen, 

We've won our right in open fight— 
The wearin’ o’ the green.” 


But both parties meant well, though their effusions tend to 
encourage the wearing of the grin. 


The folklore of the English-speaking races of America appears 
to be quite as entertaining as our own. From a work lately pub- 
lished by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of New York, we cull 
the following choice examples :— 


Whooping-cough may be cured by binding about the neck 
of the diseased one some hair of a little girl that has never 
seen her father. 

The first person a cat looks at after washing its face will 
die sooner than any other bystander. 

White people are descendants of Cain. All mankind was 
once black, but when the Lord asked Cain where Abel was, 
Cain turned white with fright, and so remained. 

Wish when you see a new-born calf. 


The Town Council of Perth has had under consideration a 
proposal to commemorate by means of tablets the houses and 
some other places in the “Fair City” associated with John 
Ruskin. In his boyhood Ruskin was often there for lengthened 
periods. His father’s sister married Peter Richardson, a tanner 
in Perth, and the couple lived in Bridgend, on the Kinnoull side 
of the river, in a square grey-stone building with “its garden 
sloping steeply to the Tay, which eddied three or four feet deep, 
of sombre crystal, around the steps where the servants dipped 
their pails.” There Ruskin as a boy played with his little cousin 
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Jessie, and the two vowed that when they grew up they would be 
married. But Jessie Richardson died ere she attained woman- 
hood. Ruskin has written very lovingly of those early days in 
Perth, and of the happy time he spent there. It was the place he 
knew best in Scotland. The city is also associated with him as 
being the scene of his marriage to Miss Gray in April, 1848. The 
lady and her parents belonged to Perth. 


We hear that the Secretary of State for War and the 
Commander-in-Chief have written to the author of “ How to be 
Happy though Married,” thanking him for his new book, “ Mr. 
Thomas Atkins” ; while King Alexander of Servia has written to 
another author, acknowledging and thanking her for a copy of 
her romance, “ The Chillingfield Chronicles.” Truly, the world 
wags. 


“The Worshipper of the Image,” Mr. Le Gallienne’s latest 
contribution to the literature of preciousness, contains this pas- 
sage :— 

It is on the little graves that the sun first rises at morn, 
and it is there at evening that the moon lays softly her first 
silver flowers. There the wren will sometimes bring her sky- 
blue eggs for a gift. 


And in Adams’s “ Smaller British Birds,” p. 133, the eggs of the 
wren are described as being “ generally white, with crimson spots.” 
Mr. Le Gallienne must brush up his oology. 


Are we in the habit of quoting Moliére in our daily conversa- 
tion without knowing it? A small study on the point is made in 
this month’s number of the literary periodical issued in a private 
way by the Oxford University Press. The larger public may care 
to note the following quotations from Moliére’s plays, among 
others that are given :— 


“Le monde, chére Agnés, est une étrange chose.” 
L’ Ecole des Femmes, Act ii. Se. 
“Tl y a fagots et fagots.” 
Le Médecin malgré Lui, Act i. Se. 
“Nous avons changé tout cela.” 


uw 
rs 


ut 
: 


Jb. Act ii. Sc. 4. 
* Les beaux yeux de ma cassette.” 
LT’ Avare, Act v. Sc. 4. 
“ Que diable alloit-il faire dans cette galére?” 
Les Fourberies de Scapin, Act ii. Sc. 7. 
“La grammaire, qui sait régenter jusqu’aux rois.” 
Les Femmes Savantes, Act ii. Sc. 6. 
“Ah! il n’y a plus d’enfants.” 
Le Malade Imaginaire, Act. ii. Sc. 8. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Verse, Belles Lettres 


‘¢ THREE Clanranalds,” by Aforar. 
seventeenth centuries told in rhyme. 


Highland tales of the sixteenth and 
Here is a sample passage :— 


‘* Strange though it seem, fair Anna found her sire 
Prepar’d to listen, to her heart’s desire, 
And, much more pliable, and much more kind, 
Far less inquisitive, and far more blind, 
Than she expected ; quite a model man— 
No stern opponent of her cherish’d plan.” 


‘* Morar ” really will not do. (Unwin. Pp. 104. 55.) 
‘Hugh Trebarwith,” by Zdward Foskett. A ‘‘romance” in the 
measure of ‘* Locksley Hall ” :— 


** His last cry had lost its echo ! cold his brow and stiff his hand, 
When with one fierce howl the billows hurled him on Trebarwith 
strand.” 
‘© When with one fierce howl,” &c., 


is monstrous fine. (Unwin. Pp. 57. 2s. 6d.) 

‘“*Rhymes Old and New,” collected by AZ Z. S. Wright. “In 
making this little collection, my aim has been to bring together rhymes 
. . . which for the greater part are not included in other books for the 
nursery or school-room.” The book is admirable in its way, and cannot 
fail to find a welcome both among children and their elders. (Unwin. 
Pp. 121. 35. 6d.) 

‘In Time of War.” Poems by Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D., 
with a preface by Frederic W. Ml. Myers. The late Archbishop Trench’s 
war poems were well worth reprinting. They are reasonable, free from 
the Jingo taint, and excellent poetry to boot. (Kegan Paul. Pp. 41. 6d.) 

** The Scribbler, March 1900.” A quaint little magazine of ‘‘ Peace” 
tendencies and literary flavour. Apparently the editor is his own staff, 
and his own ‘‘ printer.” (At the Sign of the Quill, Holwood, Grove Park, 
Lee, S.E. Pp. 12. 34.) 
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Theology 


‘* Ethics and Religion,” edited by the Socéety of Ethical Propagandists. 
A collection of essays by Sir John Seeley, Dr. Felix Adler, Mr. W. M. 
Slater, Prof. Henry Sidgwick, Frof. G. von Gizycki, Dr. Bernard 
Bosanguet, Mr. Lesite Stephen, Dr. Stanton Coit, and Prof. J. H. 
Muirhead. Written, for the most part, ten years ago, with a view of 
giving character and direction to the Ethical movement. Full of interest 
and suggestion both for members of Ethical societies and members of the 
Churches. (Swan Sonnenschein. Pp. 324. 55.) 

“* A History of the English Church during the Civil Wars and under 
the Commonwealth,” by William A. Shaw, Litt.D. An account of the 
‘constitutional revolution” which took place in the English Church 
between the years 1640 and 1660—a period quite as important in its way 
as the period of the Reformation. (Longmans. Pp. 384 and 707. 36s.) 

* Outlines of the History of Religion,” by John A. Jngram, LL.D. 
‘* The one object I have kept before me is to represent correctly, in an 
abbreviated and somewhat simplified form, the doctrine of Auguste Comte 
on the subject of the volume.” Outlines Comte’s system clearly and 
directly. (Black. Pp. 162. 3s. 6d.) 


History, Biography 


“The Rise of the Russian Empire,” by Hector H. Munro. Mr. 
Munro is just a little of a Gibbon. He writes like this :—*‘ In the midst 
of Russia’s direst despondency, when the throne of Monomachus was 
empty and the lawful Patriarch starving in prison, and when the tombs 
and temples of Moskva’s sacred past were profaned by the unhallowed 
presence of strangers and heretics, within the scarred walls of the Troitza 
the lamp of orthodoxy and national independence was kept steadily burn- 
ing. . . . Like the cry of the figurative pelican re-echoing through the 
wilderness, the warlike summons from the Troitza passed along the wasted 
land.” But, on the whole, ‘‘ The Rise of the Russian Empire ” is a useful 
and even an important book, dealing more fully and picturesquely with 
the earlier periods of Russian history than any English work hitherto 
published. (Richards. Pp. 334. 10s. 6d.) 

‘A Brief History of Eastern Asia,” by 7. C. Hannah, M.A. ‘The 
object of this little book is to give a clear but concise account of the 
history of the vast continent of Asia, taking in the islands off the coast, 
but omitting Persia, Mesopotamia, Arabia, Syria, and Asia Minor, 
countries whose history belongs more properly to that of Europe and the 
Mediterranean.” An interesting and well-written outline. (Unwin. 
Pp. 303. 7s. 6d.) 

‘** Lessons of the War,” by Spenser Wilkinson. ‘*Comments from 
week to week until the Relief of Ladysmith,” reprinted from the London 
Letter. Mr. Wilkinson writes with insight, if also with pessimism, on 
all military questions, and his views carry weight. But why does he, 
like so many other war experts, indulge a gift for the obvious? ‘‘ The 
defeat of the Boer army in Natal,” he says, ‘‘ and the relief of Ladysmith, 
is a great blow to the Boer cause. It frustrates the hopes of the Boers 
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for the one great success on which they were to some extent justified on 
counting, and makes an end of their plan of campaign.” Again: ‘ Inter. 
vention will not be undertaken by any Power that is not prepared to go to 
war, and does not see a fair prospect of success in an attack upon the 
British Empire.” (Constable. Pp. 204. 25. 6d.) 

**Queen or President,” by S. Mf. Gluckstein. ‘An indictment of 
Paul Kruger.” Mr. Gluckstein certainly gives Mr. Kruger what is 
commonly termed ‘‘a wigging,” and sets forth the British side of the 
argument in the most apposite and concise way. (Richards. Pp. 178, 
2s. 6d.) 

** Carlisle, the Cathedral and See,” by C. Aing Eley. 
of Bell’s ‘‘ Cathedral” series, and very well done. 
nine illustrations. (Bell. Pp. 92. 15. 6d.) 

“« Correggio,” by Se/wyn Brinton, M.A. (‘* Great Masters in Painting 
and Sculpture” series). A careful piece of work, admirably illustrated, 
(Bell. Pp. 148. 5s.) 


New volume 
There are twenty- 


Fiction 


‘* The Struggle for Empire,” by Robert William Cole. A story of the 
year 2236. Interesting and, in parts, even enthralling. On the last page 
but one we read: ** At the conclusion of the war [James Tarrant] made a 
triumphant return to London at the head of the fleets to which he had 
given victory. . . . He was made Prince of Kairet, Duke of England, 
Admiral of the Fleet, Field-Marshal of the Anglo-Saxon Empire, and the 
President of hundreds of scientific and learned societies.” And his ‘ nup- 
tials were celebrated at London with unheard-of splendour.” (Stock. 
Pp. 213.) 

** The Wallet of Kai-Lung,” by Ernest Bramah. A bundle of short 
stories, humorous in intention, quaintly told, and very well worth reading. 
(Richards. Pp. 337. 6s.) 

“‘The Rebel.” Purports to be a memoir of Anthony, fourth Earl of 
Cherwell, including an account of the rising at Taunton in 1684, com- 
piled and set forth by his cousin, Sir Hilary Mace, Bart., edited, with 
some notes, by H. B. Marriott Watson. A cleverly-constructed historical 
romance, but rather full of ‘‘ swear.” (Heinemann. Pp. 311. 6s.) 

** Hearts Importunate,” by Zve/yn Dickinson. Miss Dickinson can 
write. There is not a skippable page in this novel, and every chapter is 
brought off with a click, as it were. (Heinemann. Pp. 307. 6s.) 

**A Gentleman from Indiana,” by Booth Larkington. A_politico- 
journalistic story with a good deal of comedy in it. The scene is laid in 
the Indiana “flats.” (Richards. Pp. 384. 6s.) 

‘©The Acrobat,” by John D. Barry. P. 329: ‘‘ There was a cry of 
horror from the crowd, and a moment later the white figure lay motion- 
less in the net.” P. 330: ‘* ‘She's dead,’ he said quietly. Jules threw 
himself on the body in a paroxysm of despair.” We seem to know this 
ending. (Lane. Pp. 330. 6s.) 

‘* Marcelle of the Latin Quarter,” by C/ive Holland. A picturesque 
and moving tale of the Bohemian side of lie in Lutetia. (Pearson. 
Pp. 319. 6s.) 

** A Kent Squire,” by Frederick W. Hayes. Records “ certain adven- 
tures of Ambrose Gwynett, Esquire, of Thornhaugh.” The adventures. 
are exciting enough ; Mr. Hayes supplies his own illustrations, and some 
of them are quite good. (Hutchinson. Pp. 444. 6s.) 

‘*The Rhymer,” by Al//an McAulay. The ‘“‘rhymer” appears to be 
Burns, and the lady in the case Clarinda—Clarinda of 


** Ae fond kiss and then we sever ; 
Ae farewell and then for ever !” 
(Unwin. 


A capital story. Pp. 308. 6s.) 


Miscellaneous 


“* Masters of Umbrian Art,” by Se/wyn Brinton, M/.A., deals with 
Gentile, Francesca, Melozzo, Signorelli, Buonfigli, Fiorenzo, Perugino,. 
Pinturrichio, Lo Spagna, and the Alfani. Pleasantly written and well 
illustrated. (Simpkir, Marshall, Pp. 162. 15. 6d.) 

‘La Nation et l’Armée,” par Un Co/one/. An indictment of the 
French military system, with suggestions for its salvation. (Armand 
Colin. Paris. Pp. 192. 2 fr.) 

**Pink and Scarlet.” by Brevet Lieut.-Colonel E. S. H. Alderson, 
F.S.C. A treatise on hunting as a school for soldiering. Every 
person who rides, whether he be soldier or not, will find this volume 
entirely to his taste. And for the cavalryman it should prove a sort of 
scripture. The parallel between fox-hunting and warfare is well kept up 
throughout, while useful, and we might say, invaluable hints abound. 
(Heinemann. Pp. 218.) 


New Editions 


Messrs. Ward. Lock & Co. have added to their popular ‘“ Minerva 
Library ” Dean Stanley’s ‘ Life of Dr. Arnold” and Livingstone’s 
‘* Missionary Travels.’ Both volumes are admirably printed and illus- 
trated and bound ina very neat and attractive style. The price is 25. per 
volume. 

From the Bodley Head we receive a new edition of Mr. Richard Le 
Gallienne’s ‘George Meredith, Some Characteristics.” The bok is 
furnished with a bibliography of Meredith’s writings, by Mr. John Lane, 
as also with ‘* Some Notes in Regard to George Meredith in America,” 
by W, M. F. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 60,’S 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


a 
FOURTH EDITION READY. 


SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S 
NEW LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 


2 vols. 36s. net. 


**AN ADMIRABLE BOOK.”—LORD SALISBURY. 


Excellent.” — 7imes. : 
* A brilliant success.” —Daily Graphic. 
“* By far the most complete and satisfactory biography of the great Duke.” —Fie/d. 





A HISTORY OF AMERICAN PRIVA- 


TEERS. By Encar Stanton Macray, A.M., Author of “A History of the 
United States Navy,” ‘* Reminiscences of the Old Navy,” Editor of the 
* Journal of William. Maclay, U.S. Senator from Pennsylvania, 1789-1791." With 
37 Illustrations. 8vo. gilt top, cloth, ras. 6d. net, [Ready next week. 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILO- 


SOPHY. By Dr. W. WinvELbanp, Professor of Philosophy in the Uden: of 
Strassburg. Authorised Translation by Hersert Ernest Cusuman, Ph.D. 
Instructor in Philosopby in Tuft’s College. From the Second German "Edition: 
8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. net. [Ready next week. 


THE REMARKABLE HISTORY OF 


THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY, including that of the French Traders of 
North-Western Canada, and of the North- West, XY, and Astor Fur Companies. 
By Georce Bryce, M.A., LL.D., Professor in Manitoba College, Winnipeg ; 
Author of ‘ Manitoba,” 1882 ; “Short History of Canadian People,” 1887. 
Demy 8vo. with 32 Full- -page Illustrations and Maps, 14s. net. [Ready shortly. 


Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 


EXPERTS ON GUNS AND SHOOT- 


ING. ByG. T. Teaspate Bucket. Fully Illustrated. Royal 8vo. 14s. net. 
(Ready. 
Fourteen years’ experience as Editor of Land and Water has brought the Author 
into contact with all the new Gunnery Inventions as well as with the Inventors 
themselves. The views of the latter the Author records, each upon his strongest point 
in Gunnery, when, and only when, he can endorse them from his own long experience of 
sport. 


A REMARKABLE NOVEL. 
IN A STATE OF NATURE. By 


Atrrep Cvark, Author of ‘‘ The Finding of Lot's Wife.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
(Ready. 
wt i> a State of Nature’ is that exceptional thing—a real'y bright and invigorating 
romance.” ~ Saturday Review. 
“ The story is well worth reading."—Pal? Mall Gasette. 
‘A true novel in its freshness...... We doubt whether we have ever read a more 
striking and entertaining volume."—Leeds Mercury. 





**An excellent Shillingsworth is *Scribner,’”—S¢. Yames's Gazette. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


APRIL NUMBER. 


CONTENTS : 


THE FIGHTING WITH METHUEN'S DIVI- 
SION—MAGERSFONTEIN (the third of the 
Scrisner articles on the War) is by H. J. Wuic- 
HAM, the correspondent who went with the 
column for the relief of Kimberley. Illustrated 
with numerous Photographs by the Author, 


See CHAR GF PARI ccc ccccccccccccsvcecoes By Ipa M. Tarpett. 
Illustrated, 

THE LIGHT THAT FAILED NOT .............. By Henry Van Dyke. 
A Story. Illustrations by Walter Appleton Clark. 

Bee I PO so ccvncscvecccccescescces By Ernest SETON-THompson. 


Illustrations by the Author, Author of “ Wild 
Animals I have Known,” 
Se I i ca scncsescciteccensceses By J. M. Barris. 
Chaps. XI.-XIIl. (Zo de otient> Full- 
page Illustration by Bernard Partridge. 
OLIVER CROMWELL .........00:00 secs eeeees +» By Turopvore Rooseverr. 
IV. THE IRISH AND SCOTCH WARS. 
(To be continued.) Illustrated with original 
drawings by F. C. Yohn, Seymour Lucas, E. C. 
Peixotto, Claude A. She person, Frank Craig, 
Henry McCarter, and with Portraits. 


THOROUGHBREDS ...........+. ica usianovauaiaie eh By Benj. Paut Boop. 
A Poem. 

a + By Evirrs Wuarrton. 
A Short Novel. (Conc nclude d.) 

JOHN RUSKIN..........+. pi dees rs dceciewensoosne By W. C. BrowneLt. 


THE POINT OF VIEW. 
SAVAGE?—SOME MISSING BOOKS. 

THE FIELD OF ART. 
ART CRITICISM AND RUSKIN’S WRITINGS ON ART. 
(Russeit Strurais.) 


Price One Shilling Monthly. Annual Subscription, 155., post ree. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limited. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN has pleasure in announcing 
that he is just publishing in his Green Cloth Library, 
ARDEN MASSITER, @ “ove! of Italian Political 








and Social Life, by Dr. WILLIAM BARRY, 4uthor 
of “ The Two Standards,” &c., and THE RHYMER, 
a Story of Robert Burns and his Loves, by ALAN 
McAULAY. 70 le had at the Libraries and of all 
Booksellers. Cloth, 6s. each. 














‘*THE STORY OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME JUST OUT. 


MODERN ITALY (1748-1898). By Pietro 


Orst, Professor of History in the R. Liceo Foscarini, Venice. Fully Illustrated, 
and with Map and Index. Cloth, 5s. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ PRISONERS OF 
CONSCIENCE,” &c. 


WAS IT RIGHT TO FORGIVE? By Ameuia 


E. Barr. (Unwin's Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 


“It is the work of a practised writer, and it reveals deep insight into human cha- 
TACtET....00.. its interest is unfailing.” —Scotsman. 


MRS. ALEXANDER’S LATEST BOOK. 


THROUGH FIRE TO FORTUNE. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Brown, V.C.,” ‘A Winning Hazard,” &c. Second Edition, com- 


pleting the Fifth T housand, just out. In decorated cov er, and also in Unwin's 
Green Cloth Library, 6s. 


A TALE OF THE CANNIBAL ISLANDS OF THE SOUTHERN SEAS. 


AMONG THE MAN-EATERS. By Jou 
Gaccin. (Overseas Library.) Paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 
CAMP LIFE IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
THE STORY OF AN ESTANGCIA,. By Georce 


C. Crampton. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


BENNET BURLEIGH’S BOOK ON THE WAR. 
NOTICE. 


Owing to the great demand for BENNET BURLEIGHS New 
Book, entitled 


THE NATAL CAMPAIGN, 


its publication has been postponed to MONDAY, MARCH 26. 
The price of the volume will be SIX SHILLINGS ; it will contain 
13 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 3 FOLDING MAPS, and 


comprise 432 pages. 








CHAPMAN & HALL (Limited), London. 





BOOKS WANTED. 25s. EACH OFFERED. Scrope’s 


“ Salmon Fishing,” 1843; ‘' Hawbuck Grange,” 1847; ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” 3 vols., 
1869; ‘‘ Titmarsh Comic Tales,” 2 vols., 1841; ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” 1866 ; 
“ Pauline: a Fragment,” 1833 ; Jackson's “Old Paris,” 2 vols., 1878 ; ‘‘ Waverley,” 
3 vols., 1814, First Edition; ‘‘ Desperate Remedies,” 3 vols., 1871 ; Barratt's ‘‘ Battle 
of Marathon : a Poem.” 1820; ‘‘ Bells and Pomegranates,” 1841; Jesse’s ‘‘ Richard III.” 
1862; “‘ New Arabian Nights,” 2 vols., 1882; Von Sybel’s ‘ French Revolution,” 
4 vols., 1867 ; ‘‘ Badminton Hunting,” large paper, 1885. Rare Books Supplied. Please 
state wants.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET,, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


£A2 “Sir Henry Ponsonby Is commanded by the Queen to 





thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 


“Nothing better could be wished for."—Aritish Weekly, 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides, —Lendon Daily Chronicle, 


1s. each. ILLusTRATED. Maps by JoHn BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S, 
The Isle of Wight. | The Vale of Liangolien. | Brecon and its Beacons. 


The Wye Valley. The Channel Isiands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. The Severn Valley. 
Brighton, =. and ft 


berystwith, T , and Machynileth. 
Malvern, Hereford, Woreester, ey on) Cloucester. 
Liandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, and Weston-super-Mare. 
Barmouth, Harieoh, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwilhell. 
Liandndno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
A brilliant book."—7he Times. “ Particularly good.’ —Academy. 
“ The best Handbook to London ever issued. —Liverf of Daily Post, 


Enlarged edition, 58.3 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans. 
LONDON “%2, :xvisons. 
By E. C. Coox and E. T. ‘Coor, M.A 
te. THe HorTets or tHE Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 


Hotels throughout the world. 


Liangolien;: Dartington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Bookseliers, 
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HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


NURSING AT THE FRONT 


fo. 2 Hospital, Wynberg: February 19. 


DEAR D——,—Just a few hurried lines to let you know that I 
am still alive and really quite happy. The voyage out was delight- 
ful and I thoroughly enjoyed myself, and made some jolly friends 
amongst the passengers. We had all sorts of entertainments on 
board—dances, fancy dress ball, and sports. I had a lively time, 
and I used to wonder how you would enjoy yourself. I am at 
present doing temporary duty here, but on Wednesday we all 
embark for Natal, for our train has been ordered there after all. 

It’s awfully nice here, a most lovely place covered with euca- 
lyptus and pine trees, and we have most lovely sunny days and 
exquisite moonlight nights. Just at the back of our quarters is 
the Table Mountain and most beautiful scenery. The hospital is 
composed of hundreds of tents in an enormous meadow, and each 
tent has six beds in it. The men at present are from Modder and 
Orange Rivers, awfully ill with enteric, dysentery, and terrible 
wounds as well. They are such a brave lot and tell me most interest- 
ing stories of different battles, too long for me to write about. Every- 
body is very kind to the “ Tommies” and us, and keep sending all 
sorts of luxuries. Our colonel took and me to Cecil Rhodes’ 
house, where we had tea and were entertained by Lady Edward 
Cecil, and were introduced to numerous officers. One was Lord 
Durham’s brother, who was wounded at Magersfontein, and is 
convalescing at this lovely place. We went into Rhodes’ library 
and all over the grounds, where we saw his wild animals, &c. 
Write to me and tell me your news. Hope you are well. My 
love to you all and thanks for your nice telegram. Just off to 
camp.—Yours, C— 





HOW WE FARED AT BULAWAYO 
Bulawayo : January 30. 


My DEAR y—We have had a terrible time here. We 
have been practically cut off from the world, as our only communi- 
cation is vz7@ Beira, and the service of boats is so uncertain and far 
between that, although we are only a few hundred miles from the 
scene of war, we get less news than you do in London. The only 
news we have been getting before the rest of the world is the 
progress of the desperate siege at Mafeking, the doings of our men 
on our own border at Tuli, and also down the line at Palapye and 
Mochudi. 

Business is practically suspended in the town, except with the 
storekeepers, who have been coining money at the expense of the 
rest of the community. Prices have more than doubled : ¢.g. fresh 
meat, 2s. a lb. ; tinned milk, 2s. 6d. a tin; eggs, 10s. a dozen; 
butter, 5s. a Ib., &c. We have a government wonderfully and 
fearfully made. At the time when the war broke out prices began 
to jump up at once, and the government announced that they were 
not going to allow the storekeepers to put up prices at a prohibi- 
tive rate, and if they did the government would sell stores to the 
people themselves. We are landed to-day with necessaries of life 
at impossible prices at a time when business has fallen to almost 
“nix,” and no money coming in. 

When the Boers began to threaten us at Tuli, the volunteers 
were called out for active service. Many of them threw up good 
billets to respond to the call, and after they had been in camp for 
ten days the government suddenly took it into their heads to dis- 
band them. A few days afterwards there was another scare. The 
Dutch were reported to be massing at Mangwe Pass, about sixty 
miles from here. The volunteers were again called out, and in 
spite of their previous bad treatment the majority of them came up 
to the scratch, only to be treated worse than before. After a fort- 
night’s work harder than a nigger would do they were brought 
back to town and again disbanded. What is the consequence ? 
One hundred and twenty men and more are thrown out of employ- 
ment, and a public subscription has had to be started to provide 
them with one square meal a day. 

I don’t know what is going to happen to this town if the war 
lasts much longer. If the mines close down we shall be up a 
gum tree, as we shall have all the miners coming into town and eat- 
ing up our already scanty stock of “skoff” (as the niggers call it). 
This is rather a woeful picture, but the times are not inspiriting. 

One word more. It is the opinion of many people here who 
know the Boers, that as soon as the attack on Pretoria commences 
there will be a big trek of Boers up here. I hope the Imperial 
Government have provided for such a contingency, because I fear 
we are not strong enough to defend it against a large force of 
Boers. Please to remember me kindly to all at home, and, with 
best wishes to yourself, I am, yours very truly, D. 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS OF 


DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED 
MINES, Limite. 


For Twelve Months ending June 30, 1899. 


Gentlemen,—Your Directors have much pleasure in submitting their Eleventh Annua 
Report and Balance Sheet to the Shareholders. 
The balance carried torward on June 30, after providing for the 
J : A i 5 


payment of two Dividends of 29 per cent, each, Is ssseesceeeeeeeeeee 41,126,729 11 2 
Bans 
During the twelve months, as will be seen from the accompanying 
statement, the diamonds produced realised ...esecereeeseeeeees 44,038,421 3 8 
The total Expenditure amounted to... .....cceeseeeececeeeeeeeeees 2,053,713 18 6 
Including amount written off Machinery and 
Plant Account, BC. 2.00. ccccccccccccescccsce 102,507 1 
Redemption of the Company’s Debentures and 
Obligations... ..ccescccccscecccsscece Seecese 138,50 ° 
Interest on above ......++eeeeeeee ovevcescevece » 170,708 12 © 
Leaving a Profit of...... Su eesescnsseneses Kae ehhebs sb dewedaddan eens £1,974,707 5 2 


—o 
The Profit and Loss Account stands as follows :— 





ele BARI. ang ns50900450 sk eebnbonsdénssanseeendeodsnsexceas. J £1,974,707 5 2 
Dividends on Investments and Rents ...e.ssecessscceeeeeeeeseerere 26,322 13 9 
Interest on Consols es eee eeeeeeeeees glee 31315 3 4 
Revenue from various sources... 28,684 10 4 
Balance from last year «se eeeecessseenes 


Less Life Governors’ remuneration paid 


/ 
C 


645,281 18 7 





42,706,311, 13 2 
Dividends paid and provided for ......++.. PITTTTT errr Seeees £1,579,582 0 o 
Balance carried forward to next year ..essseeeeees o secceccee eeseees 15126,729 11 2 





£2,705,311 11 2 
_—— 
The average yield per load for De Beers and Kimberley Mines was 0°71 carat, 


i value per carat ee ” 29 7'2 
a + per load % ” 20/11°5 
The average yield per load for Premier Mine (Wesselton) was 0°30 carat. 
- value per carat ° 9 22/10°1 
” »» per load ” ” 6/9°8 


The Reserve Fund, invested in English Consols, which at June 30, 1898, stood at 
41,179,556 16s. 7d., remains unaltered. 


During the year your Directors sold the Company's holding of £125,000 of Mashona- 
land Railway Company Debentures at 95 per cent. net, being a profit, exclusive of 
12,500 bonus Shares mentioned below, of slightly over 10 per cent. on the purchase 
price. They also exchanged the holding of 2,020 Bechuanaland Railway Shares and 
12,500 Mashonaland Railway Company Shares of £1 each for 149,812 Rhodesian Rail- 
way Trust Shares. The Trust was formed for the purpose of amalgamating the interests 
of the Rhodesian Railways, Limited (formerly the Bechuanaland Railway Company, 
Limited), and the Mashonaland Railway Company, Limited, with a Capital of 1,000,coo 
Shares of £1 each, of which 150,750 are unissued. The conversion was carried out on 
the basis of the market price in June last—i.e. £71 per Share for Rhodesian Railways 
and 12s. 6d. per Share for Mashonaland Railway Company Shares. Your Directors 
have also increased the Company's holding in South-West Africa Company to 93,443 
Shares of £1 each. In return for this subscription the Company has obtained from the 
South-West Africa Company the pre-emptive right to all diamond mines discovered in 
the territories they possess. 


The quantity of blue ground and lumps on the floors at June 30, 1899, including the 
stock of 1,097,032 loads at Premier Mine, was 4,034,816 loads, which have been taken 
into account at 1s. 6d. per load for De Beers and Kimberley Mines and 1s. per load for 
Premier Mine. 


A new contract for the sale of diamonds has been entered into with the Syndicate 
for one year, from April 1 last, at aa increased price on the previous contract. In view 
of the general prosperity of the world, your Directors hope to make an equally favour- 
able contract on expiry of the present one. 


In May last negotiations were concluded for the purchase of the assets of the London 
and South African Exploration Company and the rights of the Kimberley Diamond 
Mining Company. The purchase price of the former was £1,62:,000, and for the rights 
of the latter £100,000 was paid. To meet this outlay the Company issued Debentures 
to the extent of £1,750,000, and gave the holders of Shares in each Company the option 
of taking up Debentures in exchange for their Shares ; a large number of Shareholders 
availed themselves of the offer, and those who failed to do so were paid out in cash. 
The purchase of the London and South African Exploration Company by this Company 
was inevitable, and the importance of the acquisition cannot be overestimated. That 
Company possessed two valuable mines on their property, Dutoitspan and Bultfontein, 
and although this Company had a perpetual lease of almost every claim in Dutoitspan 
Mine and three-quarters of the claims in Bultfontein Mine, it was found imperative to 
acquire the whole estate in order to undertake the proper working of these mines, as, 
owing to the increased value of diamonds, they are rendered payable, and your Directors 
think it advisable to work them, but to such an extent as not to materially increase the 
gross yearly product ; but it is essential for their proper and efficient working that your 
Company should be owners of the soil. 


During the year your Directors decided to carry out two enterprises, 7.¢. cold 
storage and a dynamite factory. The cold storage was rendered necessary owing to the 
loss of cattle by rinderpest, the risk of an insufficient supply for our requirements, and 
to keep down the price of meat. Cool chambers are now in course of erection at Cape 
Tow and Kimberley, and had war not broken out the latter would have been complete 
in Dec: nber next. The Cape Town chambers, it is hoped, will be complete in January, 
but th : Kimberley project is dependent upon communication being restored with the 
coas:. Te dynamite factory was rendered necessary owing to the European monopoly 
woich has been created, and which rendered it impossible for this Company to ascertain 
from year to year what price would be demanded for this article. On the completion of 
its factory it will be independent of all European rings, and will have a ready market 
for any su ‘plus in Rhodesia and the Transvaal, which under a changed Government will 
have markets open to all. Your Directors have been fortunate in securing the services 
of Mr. W R. Quinan, who is superintending its erection, and will assume the manage- 
ment thereafter. Mr. Quinan has had very extensive experience in dynamite factories 
in America, and your Directors have every confidence in him, and feel sure under his 
able guidance the venture will prove most successful and its benefits far-reaching. 


During the year Mr. T. E. Fuller, M.L.A., was elected to a seat on the Board, and 
since the close of the financial year Mr. C. D, Rudd became a Director. 

Your Directors also have to report with very deep regret the death of Mr. Henry 
Robinow, whose loss is very keenly felt by his colleagues. 

A report by the General Manager on the working of the mines during the year will 
be submitted to the Shareholders at this Meeting. 


G. W. COMPTON, 
ISIDORE DREYFUS, ) 
D. HARRIS, | 
F. OATS, { 
L. REYERSBACH, ) 
C J. RHODEs, 
Kimberley : November 23, 1899. 
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. DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED MINES, LTD. Continued. 
i 
BALANCE SHEET, 30th JUNE, 1899. 
—_ r — —— 
Dr. Cr. 
Capital— Claim Account—As per Balance-sheet, June 30, 1898 .....e.e0e coos £6,448,408 3 2 
Nominal ..--.-. 130,000 0 O Farms and Landed Property — 
Less Unissued 1,045 0 © Wesselten Estate, including Premier Mine 
— £3,948,955 0 Oo Kenilworth Estate and Village ° 2 
De Beers Five per Cent. First Mortgage Debentures Other Landed Property and Mining 5S iieeeah. ae 2 
As per Balance-sheet, June 30, 1893 .seeeeee 43,166,320 0 oO secede velianbile 728,625 9 6 
oe 28,62 
Less redeemed during year to date ....+0..45 122,500 0 oO ss Investments in Stocks and Shares. 411,072 4 9 
: : : , ar 2 3,043,020 0 0 Offices, Compounds, and Stand Proper ty 76,138 7°4 
De Beers Four-and-a-Half per Cent. Bultfontein Obligations se Office Furniture Kimberley and London. 6,596 0 © 
As per Balance-sheet, June 39, 1898 .« £273,780 9 0 Shafts and other Permanent Works...... : 
Less redeemed during year to date...... 16,090 © Oo Less Transfer from Profit and Loss ........+.+++ 
samecateeaed 257,700 9 9 100,0 °° 
—— ,000 
Reserves a nT oe ' mere MmeOUNane BOO FIORE a 6 oie: st cede cccceseces 
masuve und invested in Consols, see per “4 Less Transfer from Profit and Loss... 
COMUTA ceceseseeeeereeersreene eee eeeeeres £1,179.550 
, P ‘ 99,000 0 0 
— e 4 und. aeeee mass ca ee elated Godt : 1C0,000 0 O Premier Mine (Wesselte1)— 
age lability under “agreements with . Suildings and Permanent Works ......--.. 
leased companies «+..+.. pusGiel eauesaures 70,117 13 1 or P Machinery and Plant.......... £164,625 
; — a ‘cla dle Less transfer from Profit and 
Creditors .... 71143 3 0 BR ne ctAbied bi cateenadeneses 16,048 1m 1 
Debentures 9,979 10 o ig oe 
Unclaimed Dividends and hee + gg eae me 14,064 16 2 495577 2 P 
Reserves for Debenture Interest - accrued to dat BC .cccces 78,905 10 6 ise Sines; — 190,597 5 7 
* a jkean ; Live Stock «+ ++seseee ees Sanedisrraueneeeintas canals ‘ 42,509 0 o 
Dividend for Half-year to date decls ared June Ase, <q. cli Timber, F uel, and other Mining z Stores... idatkercvead 183,868 16 1 
Balance unap )propriated, as per Profit and Loss Acci unt. . 1,129,720 11 2 Blue G Seltes? Pare eco . oe 3,8 
Note.—Of this amount the Life Governors are entitled to 4 i 
; : : th : De Beers and puneing Mines, 2,93 loads 
£159,851 gs. 2d. under Section 94 of the Company's Articles ’ 
| of Association at % Is. 4 lace Avads suastate £220,333 16°06 
' This amount represents one-quarter of £639,405 16s. 7d., made Premier Mine, 1 10974032 loads at 1s. 54,851 12 0 — 
up as follows :— j ; , he A> —_-+——_. 275,185 ° 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account...s00..+« £2,061,029 12 7 Debtors on Loan and other Accounts ....0.sescoreeseees Fitemneten 54,9938 15 6 
- “at y Reserve Investments — 
Less 36 per cent. of issued Capital .......4. 1,421,623 16 o < sae 
es. Peagltes Fc ere ceececoes * 1,179,356 16 7 
p ES eae chad casdaneueses ee 170.038 18 
405 19 7 Bills R bl 170,035 3 2 
, ee ‘ ‘ Sy MDa 65.56 cnsdngeevaaesnay wenees 25.63 
Contingent Liability on Bills receivable under “ a lk SSeene * 425,932 I 
discount —since paid at maturity ..sssecsesss £10,350 © © Cash at Bankers and in hand, Kimberley and Lor yndon etneed oe 93:714 13 4 
£10,686,933 Io £10,686,933 1 0 
— coon 








PICKERING, Secre/ary. 
ROB. B. CARNEGY, Chief Accountant. 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet with the Accounts and Vouchers relating thereto, including the Audited Returns of. the London 


Office, and certify the same to be correct. 
PIM & DOUGLAS, Chartered Accountants, pee 
Kimberley : 23rd November, 1899. PHILIP SALISBURY, F.S.A.A,, ——" 











PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, 
For the Year ending 30th June, 1899. 































































































Dr. Deceit FOewWaNd occ ccccevevccecveccecseess saveueees eames - £1,822,706 17 1 
To Mine Expenses—De B 1 Kiml ba eng i 
Mines penses © beers anc imberley £806 — Offices, Stand Property, and Sundries ...... 
soe eb OES - atin0 109049495049 84 nt 0s 4:¢ WVOV,SE2 23 Machinery and Permanent Works ........-. 
Floor E xpenses- “De Beers and Kimberley 7 e 102,507 I § 
338 3 3 . ° . 02,50 5 
MINES se seeeseeees CO re oerreerrrorccens “* 33%:993 3 4 Redemption of Mortgage Debentures and Obligations— 
P g g 
De Beers Mortgage Debentures .......... 122,500 0 oO 
: é' Be “or? se 22; 5¢ 
41,145,805 16 11 De Beers Bultfontein Obligations .......... 16,000 0 oO 
Deduct—Blue Ground on Floors June 30, a 138,509 0 0 
1899, 2,937,784 loads at 1s. éd., ; Nore.—Under arrangement with the Life Governors this amount 
£220,333 16s.; less Blue Ground on Floors is charged to Profit and Loss, and applied in reduction of the follow- 
June 30, 1898, 2,892,908 loads at 1s. 6d., ing Account (see Balance-sheet) : -- 
£216,968 G8. ccdcccccscccccccccsecccves 3,305 14 0 ee “ee a Ree 438,859 8 o 
f 41,142,410 2 411 Machinery and Plant . eeee 83,592 O11 
k Mine Expenses — Premier Mine (Wesselten).. £124,633 13 10 Do. Premier Mine. = ee 
Floor Expenses—Premier Mine Wesselten).. 87,014 3 1 ™ 9 
: 138,500 0 0 
211,647 16 11 To Balance, carried down..... Peeseeecoccescoseseces ecccccccccece 2,061,029 12 7 
Deduct -Blue Ground on Floors June 30, bs ERS 
1899, 1,097,032 loads at 1s., £54,851 128. ; £4)124,743 12 1 
less Blue Ground on Floors June 30, 1898, ee eeenariete 
727,039 loads at 18., £36,351 19S. eeeeeeee 18,499 13 © To Dividend for halle to one 3 1898, 
deegteiabdiamiaiaas 193,148 3.11 2O PEF CONE. vere ceeececereeeceseees 4789 791 0 
Claim Rents and Sundry Expenses — 1» Ditto to June : 30, 1899, 2 per cent... *s 789,791 0 0 
Bultfontein and Dutoitspan Mines os-sscocceescecseecsecceeces 51,355 8 o js 7 —— 41,579,582 0 © 
Charges— Balance unappropriated, carried to Balance-sheet ...... seeeeces 1,126,729 11 2 
ae &c., Kimberley Office..ss.eesseeees 416,712 1 8 
yeneral Charges, Stationery, Cables, Travel- 
P| ling Expenses, and Sundries ........+. ee 33,418 7 2 
wd RMD bed ena6scseccdeeetnvateciessnds 2,423 411 Cr. 
onations to Public Institutions and Relief, B S 
By Diamond Account eoccsscccescccsccccccccceccesccccsssscsccees 44,039,428 3 8 
ane apes oat accordance 5 Dividends on Investments and Rents .............. we 26,322 13° 9 
GF Shera: Ceeeting, Hex ” », Interest on Consols, credited under veeversnenng with Life 
October 29, 2804 ..cevcsece sees $0ceeceeee 4,064 4 8 Governors ane 4 
Geestel Gurvion _ 6o7 § 3 P xover’ : ee . eneninersienn tan tvesets 31,315 3 4 
Aekieis Gans = oe »» Profits on nvestments so sce ceeeceeeeeceeees 22,514 3 9 
Commission and Interest - oe aa 8,253 19 I “ pve od — ve - afe KF, ; Ra > ae ; 6 
London Office Expenses... a ho a », London Office Transfer Sia ao cchaueseacseu'ess ose 
Directors’ Fees ....ecseseees ’ 14,742 11 7 44,124,743 11 1 
94245745 
-_—— 108,722 6 2 
a By Balance brought down ..ccccsccccccecccsccccccceses secccccccce 42,055,029 12 7 
41,495,666 1 0 ” unappropriated as per Balance- ‘sheet, 
Expenditure on Landed Property and Prospecting ......+6s icain ound 59:939 14 1 June 30, 1898 .....006- eee settee seeeees - £748,488 6 7 
Interest on Capital of Leased Companies ... eeeeeeeece 96,392 10 0 Less Life Gov ernors’ remuneration Paid....ee..00e 103,206 8 o 
Interest on De Beers Mortgage Debentures and ‘Ob ligations cevtecce 170,708 12 0 een een aes 645,281 18 7 
Carrie . 4£2.706,311 11 2 
Atried forwards.cocssccecsccccescvececcccccece covceccoss £1,022,706 17 2 = 
« aes 
W. PICKERING, Secretary. 
Kimberley ; 23rd November, 1899. ROB. B. CARNEGY, Chief Accountant. 
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YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO DO YOUR WRITING IN THE OLD WAY. 


By Special Warrants 0 e , Remington 
: Typewriter. 


H.R.H. 
The Prince of Wales. 

Continued Leadership implies Progress. Tacitly acknowledged Leadership over 
many Competitors shows undeniable merit. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 





The daily use of the Remington in the Royal 
Household is only another indication of its 
growing popularity, which is further evinced 
by the fact that our Machines are used in all 
Departments of Her Majesty's Service—1o 
Remingtons being in use to one of all other 





H.M. The Queen. 
Contractors to H.M. Government. 


Leadership means Superiority. 





100 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 

















VIEWS AND REVIEWS | 


THE EDISON-BELL 
PHONOGRAPH 








The following are among the Articles which have appeared in this series in 
THE OUTLOOK. The issues containing some of them may still be 
obtained at 3d. per copy (3d. post free). Address: Publisher, THE 
OUTLOOK, 109 Ficet Street, London, E.C. 


\ 


ZOLA AND ZOLAISM. ByEDWARD | FAIRY TALES, By JOSEPH | / \ \‘\\\ ¥ 
GARNETT. JACORS. \ \ \ Wh 
OF BEAUTY AND—THE PUBLIC. oa — By GEORGE | 
By W. MACDONALD. =GERTON. Price 
THE BURNS SUPERSTITION. By | MR. HARDY'’S POEMS. By LIONEL | 
W. E. HENLEY. JOHNSON. | FROM 
ROBERT BRIDGES. By ARTHUR HEINE. By H. W. MASSINGHAM. | 
SYMONS. MR. HENLEY’S VERSE. By GEORGE #82 2s. Od. 


© RARE GEORGE BORROW! By 
LIONEL JOHNSON. 

BIERCE, KIPLING, POPULARITY, 
AND CRITICISM. By ROBERT 
BARR. 

THE NEW BYRON. 
THOMPSON. 
CAUSSIN'S *‘SPIRIT OF THE HOLY 
COURT.” By LIONEL JOHN- 

SON. 

CHESS BOOKS, OLD AND NEW. 

By LOUIS ZANGWILL. 


By FRANCIS 


ALPHONSE DAUDET. By JOSEPH MAURICE KELLY. Se 
CONRAD. MRS. OLIPHANT. By J. H. M. | || ——__y 
CMNENLEY. | NIBTZSCHE. By EDWARD GAR. | | A Perfect Entertainer in the Home or Concert Hall. 
Ee | ee. By naa | YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN RECORDS. 
THE “NUVVLE.” By T. W. H. | THE SCOTS BRIGADE. By NEIL | A PHONOCRAPH IS AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
CROSLAND. MUNRO. 


BRANDES’ “IBSEN AND BJORN- 
SON.” By EDWARD GARNETT. 

THE STUDY OF DANTE. By 
FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


**AN ’EBREW JEW.” By W. E. 
HENLEY. 





WYNDHAM. 
JOHN KEBLE AS POET. By the 
Rev. Prof. SHUTTLEWORTH. 
RUDYARD KIPLING. By GEORGE 
WYNDHAM. 

THE NEW KIPLING. 
HENLEY. 

THE ADVENT OF MAETERLINCK. 
3y GEORGE WYNDHAM. 

THE REV. JOHN MITFORD AND 
THE GAME, By E. V. LUCAS. 

OMAR KHAYYAM. By J. FITZ- 


By W. E. 


STERNE AND HIS CRITICS. By 
HERBERT PAUL. 

STATE TRIALS. 
MAURICE KELLY. 

VANITY FAIR. By W. E. HENLEY. 

WHITE OF SELBORNE. 
ANDERSON GRAHAM. 


By JAMES FITZ- | 


By P. | 
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EDISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Ltd. 


39 Charing Cross Road, W.C., London. 








QF Call and hear the Grand Concert Phonograph. It is marvellous. “@a 





THE HEAD OFFICES 


























MUDIE’S LIBRAR 


Y. 


——d 





For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, RUSSIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the Houses of Subscribers) N.B,—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus 
from TWO GUIN«AS per annum, lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS now offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages), sent gratis and post free to any address. 


‘The List contains Popular Works in Travel, Sport, History, Biography, Science, and Fiction. 
Italian, Russian, and Spanish Books. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, LIMITED, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., LONDON; 
and at BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


Also New and Surplus Copies of French, German, 








i‘ _,Priuted for the OUTLOOK PusLisHING Co., Limited, by Sportiswoope & Co., New-street Square ; and Published at rog Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
‘Sole Wholesale Agents for Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa: Gorvon & Gorcn, London, Me}bourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth (W.A.), and Cape Town. 
Saturday, March 24, 1900. 
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